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SALMON-MARKING | 


ry. HE chiet, one bad almost said the only, matter of 
general interest in the Report of the proceedings under 


the Salmon and Iresh-water [isheries Acts for the 


year 1go7, just issued by the Board of Agriculture, 1s 
that relatiny to marking salmon. It is the condemna 
tion of the present system, as it shows that real work, other than 
merely administrative work done by the Board of Agriculture 
ind Fisheries, is conspicuous by its absence, and that the 


very minute amount of work that has been done in marking 
almon is—-we will not say deliberately, but probably from 
the desire to take as little trouble as possible rendered unavailable 
to those who seek to utilise it. lor four years the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries have been carrying on what they somewhat 
facetiously call * experiments in marking salmon.” The Report 
tells us the Board have records of twenty-four marked fish which 
have been recaptured. Anyone wotld have imagined that this 
Keport would have given the details of the capture of these fish. 
But no! Weonly have that of the cieht taken in 1go7. The 
others were given m the previous Keports lhus the 1gO5 
ite port vives the 1 O4 fish, 1qob the 1QgOos lish, 1QO7 the 1gob fish. 
It is not that the Board dislike to publish information already 


given, for on the previous page the returns of fish sold at 
Billingsgate include those published in previous years in order 
to facilitate comparison, Yet bere, when it would be most 


valuable to vet a « vay lete record of all the marked fish that 


have been recaptured tor comparison, the Board do not give it. 
We do hope that another year we may have a complete list of 
the result of the Board’s experiments, so that if any real lessons 


can be learnt from them we may have the opportunity of 


knowing what they are, 

We cannot help contrasting the way in which the English 
Salmon Fisheries are dealt with by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and the way the Scotch are treated by the Scotch 
Fisheries Board in the matter of reports and information. The 
Reports of the Sectch Fisheries Board, whether all the statements 
in them are or are not accepted by all biologists, are always worth 
reading, and contain matter that no one who is interested in the 
tudy of the liie history of the salmon can neglect. Compare 
the work done by Mr. Calderwood in marking smolts and 
the work of the English Board in marking salmon. The Scotch 
returns in one year are about equal to the English in four. 
One thing the English Board tell us with a frankness that 
leaves nothing to be desired—the reasons of their failures. 
hey say that in the four years ending 1907, 1,414 fish have 
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been marked, “mostly by voluntary worke1 and they then 
add that only twenty-four of them have been recaptured, and 
they go on to add: ** The condition of the flesh of the fish at 
the bar of the fin where the mark was attached in some of the 
recaptured fish seems to them to indicate that the small propor- 
tion reputed as recaught is due in part to the labels having been 
sloughed off or torn away in consequence of careless marking.” 
It is really not creditable for a Department of the English 
Government to say that they have undertaken a_ great 
work of considerable importance, gone to some expense 
upon it, carried it on for four years, and find it 1s not 
successful because they know the persons who are carrying 
it on are doing so in an improper way. Yet this its 
the deliberate, the considered statement of the Lenglish Bovrrd of 
Agriculture and Fisheries as to their experiment on salmon 
marking as told in their own Keport! 
in 1907 give rise to some points of interest. 
to form any opinion from so few cases, yet they may serve to 
indicate points for further observation. These we will deal with 
in a future notice. We will on the present occasion contine 
ourselves to one of the eight recaptured, and, to use an Irishism, 
it is doubtful it he ever was recaptured. ‘This fish, No. 5 on 
the list, is a sea-trout and was caught at sea. ‘This is all we 
knew about it. When and where it was caught is not revealed. 
Still, it is, perhaps, the most interesting of the lot, for it proves 
how very badly the register of the issue of the Board's labels 
is kept. A sea-trout is caught off Flamborough Head bearing a 
label W2,191. We assume when the Board issue the labels 
they keep a register with some such entry as label W 2,000 to label 
W 2,200 issued on such a day to such a Board or persons, and that 
they must, therefore, be able to tell to whom this label was issued. 
We also presume that a Fishery Board keeps a record of what 
it does with the labels it receives, and keeps a similar register of 
the dates of issue and the number of labels issued to particular 
persons, and at fixed periods takes stock of the labels the person 
has, making him account for any that are not produced. If some 
such system as this is not followed, then the Board’s experiments 
are utterly worthless or are more than worthless; they are 
absolutely misleading. 

If the English official labels are wandering about in un- 
authorised hands, the Board are at the mercy of any practical joker 
or any fisherman who wants to earn half-a-crown, the Board's 
reward, As the return stands, a sailor who had the label in his 


Phe eight fish recaught 
It is impossible 


possession, on a sea-trout being caught off Flamborough [ead, 
might have affixed it to the fish and earned the Government 
reward. We havearight to demand that precautions be taken 
against the possibility of such a state of things existing. But the 
Keport leaves an impression that it may be so, as no attempt Is 
made to localise the label or fix the date of its issue by the Board. 
lor ail we know a sea-trout was on August 5th, 1997, caught at sea 
off Flamborough Head; when that trout in whole or in part 
reached the Board of Agriculture and lisheries it bore a label 
W 2,191. But there is nothing to show that the fish bore that 
label when captured, or that the label was not affixed alter 
capture and before the fish was sent to the Board. Phe Board 
may have further information as to the fish that they have not 
thought fit to publish; if they have, they should give it to the 
public, for otherwise it looks very mucli as if, when a fish said to be 
bearing the Board's label when caught is sent up to the Board, the 
reward is paid and the fish entered up as a recaptured marked fish. 
It will be observed that the Board invite “ the co-operation of 
fishermen, fishmongers and others, not only in marking fish, but 
especially in keeping a watch for all salmon bearing a label or 
mark of any description, and in forwarding such fish to the 
Board together with full particulars of the time and _ place of 
the capture and the length, weight and condition of the fish at 
the time it was taken. It may not Le generally understood 
that the Board either directly or through local agents are 
prepared to pay, in addition to certain’ rewards, the 
market price of such fish as may be sent to them 
with the labels intact and with the requisite — parti- 
culars.” Under these instructions, if the Board will supply 
us with a box of labels, we will undertake to supply them either 
directly or through their agents with a number of salmon either 
equal to or in excess of or less than the number marked in each 
year, according to the wish of the board; and we will also 
undertake to provide the Board with some surprises in the way of 
the growth of salmon and the habits of salmon that have never 
been equalled even in the most imaginative reports of the 
American Fisheries Department. 


Our Portratt [lustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. William 

James and her family. Mrs. James is a daughter of 

Sir Charles John Forbes, fourth Baronet, of Newe, and her 

marriage to Mr. William James of West Dean Park, Sussex, 
took place In 1580. , 
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ORD ROSEBERY, at the annual meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Savings Bank, made a most instructive and 
amusing speech on the subject of thrift. His text 
lay in the fact that the deposits in this bank had 
increased by over a million pounds in the last ten 

years. He pointed out first that, as regards the proportion 
ot depositors lo popul ition, Sweden, Norway, l’rance, Belgium 
and Germany exceed us, though only by a little. He dwelt 
eloquently on the fact that nearly all great men have been frugal, 
George Washington, Frederick the Great and Napoleon being 
all examples, as it were, made to his hand. He turned from 
these to three great Scotchmen—bBLurns, Sir Walter Scott and 
Gladstone. Burns was not frugal, and all the eloquence of 
Lord Rosebery could not make him out to be what he was not, 
but Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Gladstone were both shining 
examples of the virtue of economy. Of the last-mentioned, 
Lord Rosebery, speaking from personal knowledge, said ‘there 
was no man so careful and thrifty im his expenditure, though 
this quality was combined with great generosity and liberality. 
No man, he said, who ever saw that ereat man at work 
could believe it was anything but a sin to waste anything, 
especiaily ume. 


Lord Rosebery’s moral was that it is incumbent upon a 
vation, as much as upon an individual, to be saving of it 
resources. He instanced the Roman E-mpire, which was founded 
on thrift, and which degenerated and came to an end when 
economy was lost sight of. A> still more striking instance he 
found in Prussia, which was nurtured by the parsimony of 
lrederick the Great, who prepared the treasure and the army 
that made Prussia’s position in Europe, and who did so by means 
that the superficial observer might call sordid. But frugality in 
the use of resources is the first essential to national success in 
any form, and Lord Rosebery is not wrong when he says that, 
when it is neglected, degeneration and decay begin to set. in. 
The moral he drew is one that Great Britain might well take to 
heart. In the past we have been obliged to be frugal and careful 
in our methods of administration; but signs are not wanting that 
the statesmen of to-day do not appreciate these qu ilities as much 
as they might. At any rate, some of the legislation of recent 
days appears to have been founded on the belief that the country 
can be open-handed and generous to a degree. Flow it will turn 
out in the end still remains to be seen; but the grave warning 
which has been issued from the mouth of Lord Rosebery ought 
nut to be neglected. , 


It is curious to read in our own columns and elsewhere of 
the many proofs that were forthcoming a week ago of the mild- 
ness of the season. Que correspondent, writing from ¢ rrantham, 
put it on record that in the Midland Counties no fewer than 
sixty-seven species and varieties of plants were in flower on 
Christmas Day. Among them were some of which illustrations 
have been sent to us, and they render it impossible to doubt that 
up to Christmas the weather of 1go8 was exceedingly fine. Yet 
it seems to be all very strange reading, lor, as so often has 
happened before, wild weather set in between Christmas and 
New Year’s Day, and it seems in no wise unlikely that the very 
correspondents who have been writing of the mildness of the 
season will have reason later on to describe its rigour. It was 
sad more than 300 years ago in Tusser’s * Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandry” that a dirty December would cause 
Christmas to be remembered, and the ancient saw appears in 
a fair way of arriving at fulfilment. 
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It has happened before in history, while the great majority 
of people who live in Christian countries were celebrating the 
vreatest of all feasts in their calendar, that a portion ot the race 
has met with an awful calamity. The earthquake which occurred 
in Calabria and Messina in Christmas week was one of the most 
terrible of which a record has been kept. At the time of writing 
it is believed that at least seventy-five thousand persons have 
perished—a death-roll which exceeds by far that which is asso- 
ciated with any earthquake cf modern times, It was estimated that 
from seven hundred to eight hundred lives were lost at Kingston in 
Jamaica in 1907, and evey the eruption at St. Pierre in Martinique 
Was not so disastrous. The famous Lisbon earthquake of 1755 
no doubt caused on extraordinary number of deaths, but the 
records are not exact. Naturally, the civilised countries of the 
world have hastened to the relief of the suffering. England and 
Kussia have combined to send ships to the rescue; large 
donations have been given by princes and sovereigns; messayes 
of sympathy have been despatched by the rulers of various 
States; and the cccasion has at least had the effect of calling 
forth the brotherliness that makes us all feel that we are akin 
When a great misiortune happens, 


The birthday congratulations addressed the other day to the 
Karl of Leicester, have more than usual interest. Lord 
Leicester, who, be it noted, was himself the son of an old 
man, has now had a seat in the louse o: Lords for sixty-five 
vears. He took part officially in- the coronation of Oueen 
Victoria, and after her long reign he was present at the coron 
ation of her successor, Wing Ledward His father was born in 
1754, so that the two generations go back over a period of a 150 
vears. This occurs very seldom because it is so unusual for an 
old man to have a son who himself lives for an exceptionally 

vy we described at length Lord 
Leicester's seat in Norfolk, Holkivun The house was bui!t and 
the erounds laid out by his father. He himse!lf was Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Norfolk for a period of over sixty 
vears, 


long period. Some time a 


A NEW YEAR PRAYER. 
Lord ot our life, great (isod unseen, 
Here on the reef of time stand we, 


kXyes on the dawn of this new morn, 


What of the ship at sea? 


One for a schooner strains his eyes, 
Billowing sails and bold, 

loam at the bow and shining prow, 
Ivory white and gold, 

\nd one for a boat of merchandise, 


\ boat with a laden hold. 


Mut of the dawn they watch them ri 
Magical spar by spar, 


Great and fair as they wish they were 


’ 


’ 


Knowing not what they are 
But ours is oh such a little boat 


lo travel a sea so far. 


Lord of our life, we know not whence 
Thy full tides draw their stot 

Thunder a moment, falling hen 
behind us evermore, 

But oh that one tiny baby-boat 


Might salely come to shore. 


At a moment when slackness in the building trade is 
swelling the ranks of the unemployed, and private people are 
declaring they are already too poor to build and are fearing 
additional taxation, it is well to see that our old educational! 
corporations have abundant funds for the repair and extension of 
their buildings. Oxford during the past year has been remark 
able for its scaffoldings. Of these Christ Church has supplied 
a considerable array, for the perishing of much of — th 
stonework had reached an almost dangerous stage, and large 


re-lacing operations are in hand, This is Only renovation; but 
Hertford is busy with its new buildings, and — Brasenose 
and Oriel are following on. ‘the former college’s Hizh Street 


front, begun some score or so of years ago, is to be continued, 


and Oriel is using Mr. Cecil Khodes’s bequest to come out from 


its side streets and establish a front into the same quiet artery. 
St. John’s College, too, is projecting an extension, and the walis 
of the new Engineering College in the parks are about to emerge 
from the ground which its foundations already occupy. All this 
promises a long period of activity for mason and carpenter. 
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It also implies that the estates of many of the colleges are not 
ier from pre ron ind that thei financial posiuon 
rough! ound. Their governing bodies cannot do bette 

than to use then irplus for development. The greater the 
lume the greater the momentum, and the thronging of Oxford 
wit tudents tends to vivify the University, to arouse its intel 
lectual activity, to make it a living centre whence fresh and 


Irom it should 
Let us hope that 


forward influences will spread over the Empire. 


me the best and newest in art and science. 


this will be true in general, and that, in particular, the new 
buildings with wv h its colleges are adorning the city will be 
worthy of the past, and also distinguished a adequate archi 
tectural « <pressions of the need and aspirations of the day. 


The working of the Old Age Pensions Act is not unattended 
with ditheuity. (ne of the last points to arise is that railway 
companies and others who have been in the habit of making an 
allowance to their incapacitated servants have stopped this in 


order that the itler may te ible to claim the Government 
pension. Ihat is, what before was a private burden is nowa 
burden on the State. lhe attention of the Chancellor of the 
I:xchequer was drawn to the matter, but he could do nothing. 
ble ay “As sucl iction would appear to be within the 
iscretion of the person 


or company making the allowance, | 


un not in a position to take any action. Meanwhile it 1 


curious to find that many of the claimants are possessed of 
onsiderable means. One trom Wolverhampton has / 8.10 in the 
bank ; another owns two hou es, the one in which she lives and 


inother, and is £400 in the bank: a claimant from Bradford 


has £ 370 invested a In each 


) 


} per cent. and £ 340 in the bank. 
case the total income comes to lk than / 31 10s., so that the 


pension, according to Mr. Lloyd-George, cannot be withheld. 


We cannot | lp feeling that a great mistake is made in 
ranting pen LOS to ippii int who, In many cases, have 
savings amounting to several hundreds of pounds. ‘Technically, 
the grant is nade because the mecome of the ree pient does not 
umount to £31 Tos. per annum, but it is obvious that anyone 
who has £400 or / 500 could, at venty, buy an annuity that 
would place him or her beyond the touch of want. If a pension 
is granted to anybody in this position, it 1s not the recipient of 
it who benefits, but the persons to whom the money would 
otherwise be lett by will. It seems an absurd thing that the 
CGaovernment uld preserve capital for those who, probably, in 
the vast majority of cases, are thoroughly well able to earn a 
livelihood for themselves. This is not releving the ayved, but 


giving a present of money to those who are in no way entitled to 
State relief of any kind. Che more attention should be paid to 
this because of the unexpected number of claimants to old 
age pension In London alone there are no fewer than $0,575, 
of which Camberwell, Greenwich and Woolwich, Hackney, 
Lambeth and St. Pancras contribute the vreatest numbers. : 


Sir Kay Lankeste has been discoursing with learned 
cynicism on our habits at Christmas. He traces the taste for 


roast beef to the paleolithic man’s feast when a mammoth was 
taken. If we come a little further down, it was necessary, even 
in historical times, to slaughter animals at Christmas, because, 
until roots were cultivated in Great Lritain, there was little keep 
for them in winter. ‘“ Tlence,”” Sir Ray Lankester says, * there 
was an excess of fresh meat and fat about Christmas-time.”’ and 
© he accounts for the abundance of roast beef and plum pudding 


then. He puts the introduction of the turkey as a Christmas 


dish at 1550, the date of its importation into | urope. It was 
poken of in connection with Christmas fare in 1570. Sir Ray 
Lankester brings together a lot of the names by which th 


turkey-cock is known, as “ Dindon” in French, “ Kalkuttisch 
Huhn” in German; in Scotland it is the Bubbly-jock, and in 
Suffolk the Gobblecock. An old farmhouse near Woodbridge in 
Suffolk is called Gobblecock Hall. 


Changes in our social and domestic manners often occur so 
gradually that we do not realise them until they have been for a 
long while in operation. One which is in gradual and little- 
noticed process now seems to be bringing us back to habits 
which we still profess to regard as Georgian, or Early Victorian 
at the very latest. In all large houses, whether in town or 
country, the vogue seems more and more to tend to the 
curtailment of the courses and dishes at dinner, but to the 
extension of the menu at luncheon, until the latter is really 
eginning to be the larger and the longer meal of the two. By 
degrees we seem to be coming back to the times when the mid- 
day meal was the heavy one, and when the latest meal of the 


day, then goime by the name of supper, was of relatively little 
importance. It is not, however, at all probable that much 
further progress, or retrogression, of the kind will be made, for 
the simple reason that a big meal in the middle of the day is not 
well suited to the business man, who has to get to work directly 
afterwards; and the world seems to be more and more composed of 
business men, with fewer at leisure for long digestive processes. 
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k:verybody, in a general way of speaking, is engaged in 
taking Dr. Metchnikofl’s tabloids containing the bacilli which 
are to prolong average life to anything between one and two 
hundred years: vet, though they take the tabloids with all 
seriousness, they seem to regard the promise of the centenarian 
life as something of a joke, and, perhaps, rather too good a joke 
to be true. Bacteriology is evidently a most fascinating science 
to those who know very little about it; and, perhaps, as know- 
ledge increases, so, too, may the fascination. If, however, we 
are to take the promised lengthening of life as being really of 
probable fulfilment, what view are we to take of its effect on the 
sum that we shall be called on to contribute for Old Age Pensions ? 
Che healthy man nurtured according to the doctrines of Dr. 
Metclinikoff would have anything from fifty to a hundred years 
to live at the age at which he qualifies for the pension awarded 
to senile decay. The prospect is rather staggering. At present 
there is some safeguard in the expense of these bacteria, but 
probably, like motors, they will become « heaper. Besides, who 
knows that a Socialist Government may not pass a law for their 


distribution gratis ? 


It is a sign of the times that the Duchess of Sutherland, in 
opening a new village club in North Staffordshire, should have 
felt herself impelled to speak of the disappearance of the old 
relationship between the rich and the poor. The days of 
patronage, she said, were finished, and she went on to remark 
that the poor must find their own feet, and those who have the 
advantage of traditions and wide knowledge should assist them 
in every way, because the country would be governed more and 
more by all its people, and not merely by the few. The 
Duchess is no Socialist, but, on the contrary, holds extremely 
individualistic views, so that no political intent can be read into 
her words. ‘The facts are as she states them: the old system of 
patronage has passed away, probably for ever, and the labouring 
man of to-day must either stand altogether on his own feet, or 
trust in the moment of adversity to the measures of relief which 
iave been invented and are carried on by his own class. 


A MORALITY FOR THE YEAR’S END. 

© toil-worn Year, footsore and old and grey, 
Dost tind Life’s shattered roses still so dear: 
Have done with dreaming; fling the spoils away, 

For Death is here! 

© Year that comest singing on thy wavy, 

Blithe as a lark to greet the dawnlit sky, 

Dost dream of summer Gold will turn to vrev 


Thou too shalt die. ANGELA GORDON. 


Apparently the world is to be instructed by a controversy 
about the effect of ‘* Nitro-Bacterine.”” During the past year 
experiments have been conducted at Wisley, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. F. |. Chittenden, and .they have not been 
satisfactory. ‘The conclusion at which Mr. Chittenden arrives 
is, in his own words: “It is concluded that the inoculation of 
legumirous crops with ‘* Nitro-Bacterine’ i ordinary garden soil 
is not likely to prove beneticial.”” ‘Lhose who wish to understand 
the grounds on which this conclusion is based will find them set 
forth in full in the current number of the Journal of the Horti- 
cultural Society. We understand that Professor Bottomley does 
not regard the experiment as being entitled to carry great weight, 
as he thinks it was not conducted in a correct and _ scientific 
manner, particularly as regards the “ control.” His view of the 
matter will shortly come up before garden experts, and it will be 
interesting to know the result. In our opinion the value of 
“ Nitro-Bacterine” will never be satisfactorily ascertained by 
merely scientific experiments. A better plan would be to bring 
about its use extensively on a number of farms and then let the 
practical agriculturist tell us what result he has achieved. 


At the present moment the supernatural is engaging a vast 
amount of attention. In the January number of the Fortnightly 
Review, Mr. W. T. Stead tells us about the photographs he has 
taken of the inhabitants of the world invisible. And a still 
stranger story is related by Mr. rock, the acting Vicar of East 
Rudham, King’s Lynn. On the evening of December 26th he 
says the house-keeper came in and said, “*Come and see 
Dr. Astley,” the vicar of this parish. She took him into the 
study and asked him to look out of the window, and as he glanced 
over the lawn and saw nothing, she said, ‘* You are looking in 
the wrong direction ; look there.” And lo, before him stood ‘the 
full presentment of a clergyman with a Cuddesdon collar, 
gleaming white in the gathering darkness.”’ Dr. Astley is the 
vicar of the parish, and left England for Biskra, Algeria, on 
December roth. Why—even supposing that his spirit had the 
power to do so—he should have shown himself in the vicarage 
on December 26th, it is difficult to understand. If a spiritual 
entity can make itself visible at any moment, it would be 
interesting to learn why these appearances are so rare. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF WINTER 





SHEEP IN A STORM. 

EVER was the variability of the British climate more full of lists of a vast number of plants that were in flower 
strikingly illustrated than at Christmas. Up to the up to Christmas Day. Indeed, it has been the common 
early weeks of December the season had been subject of remark that we pa 1 from summer to Christma 
remarkable chiefly for its mildness and great beauty. so) 6quickly) that) nobody could believe the great festival 
During November there were days of perfect sunshin: of the year to be due re) yon, It eemed but thr 

that could not have been surpassed in the Riviera itself, and the other day that we were enjoying weather that tempted even 
waytaring man had to doff many of the clothes that he was the feeble and delicate out of door but as old Tusset 
wearing in the expectation of the cold of winter. Signs were recorded in his time, that 1s to ay, Over 300 years ago, a 
common that even the feathered and furred people of the meadow dirty December is apt to end witha Christmas that is memorable. 
and the garden were deluded into a belief that Nature for once \Whoever knows anything of weather-lore is aware that the 
had shpped past winter and was bringing spring betore its time. most prolonged snow-storms of which a record has been kept 
Qur columns testify to the nesting of birds that were apparently have begun in- those” short, ill davs that come between 
suffering from this delusion and the newspapers have been Christmas and January tst.. On this occasion Cliristmas itself 
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FALLING SNOIV. 
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WEATHER. 


was hard and frost-bound. 
also rendered grey by little pelts of snow that had fallen during 
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the Orkneys, we see from the 
newspapers that it snowed 
heavily during the whole ot 
the day. With the fall there 
came a bitter wind from the 
north which piled the snow up 
in many imconvenient situa 
tions. In some places railway 
traffic was stopped altogether, 
in others, although an attempt 
was made to keep the line 
clear by the continuous use of 
snow-ploughs, the individual 
irain was delayed for hours. 
London probably had __ not 
suffered quite so much as the 
~~ provinces. It was not until 





ae 
luesday that snow began to 
fall in serious quantities upon 
the metropolis. On that day, 
however, the descent began in 
the morning and was long con- 
° tinued, with the result that the 
j streets were made almost unfit 
. ‘ tor trathic. The snow did not 
fa lie in them, because _ the 
be - constant stream of pedestrians 
A and the horse-traflic had the 
effect of kneading it into a 
! dark kind of dough, most 


disavreeable to walk or drive 
in. As we write, specula- 
tion is busy with the future. 
It is recognised that the storm has begun at an ominous moment— 
the moment, that is to say, which, according to past re ords, has 
prepared the way for many a long and historic snow-storm. It 
would almost appear as if we were in for something of the kind 
now. The weather prophets say unanimously that the « onditions 


0 capricious that it would be worse than idle to assume the truth 

of these predictions until they are verified or discredited by time. 
later on, perhaps we shall have the pleasure of writi 
equel or a centinuation of the story. 


point toa prolongation of the low temperature. Yet the climate is 
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The Hoof Mark | 
of The Faun. 


By Arthur Ransome. 








NDER Raven Crag, in 
the North Comme, 
there is a grey farm 


with a huge granary built close 
under the fell, where the 
meadows give way to rock and bracken on the one side and deep 
woodland on the other. Many years ago a man from the South 
came to this farm with his wife and his little son, and settled 
down there to lead hay, milk cows and keep sheep on the fells 
like the North Country folk about him. Now, the little boy was 
not like the children of the other farms in the valley, for his 
hair was black and theirs was gold, his eves were black and 
theirs were blue, and his cheeks were not red with the apple red 
of the pr ople of the North but with the plum red of the people 
of the South. And, while their fairies were the northern nisses 
busy about the house and the trolls striding over the fells, the 
white elf-girls dancing in the woods and the bergfolk dwelling 
in the hills, his were the dryads of the oaks and the swimming 
naiads of the green pools and the small goat-footed fauns with 
silky ears who sported in the vineyards. Often a dryad had 
kissed his ruddy cheeks, and more than once a naiad had kissed 
him on the lips, rising from the green depths of her pool when 
he dipped his mouth in it to drink. But he was held dearest 
by a faun, a little goat-foot laughing creature who played 
bo-peep with him behind a tree, and led him jolly dances 
through the brushwood, or squeezed ripe grapes into his mouth 
when he lay half asleep. So well did the faun love him 
that when the southern family left the vineyards, travelled 
over the warm South roads, crossed the sea and came to 
the North Country to tive under Raven Crag, the little 
yoat-foot went secretly with them, dodging through the woods 
by day, and curling up at night beside his friend. He felt the 
air colder as they travelled northwards, and he missed the warm 
sun, and shivered when he bathed in the North Country streams, 
but he bore all quite cheerfully for the sake of the little dark- 
haired boy he loved. 

But after the family had settled in the farm, the little boy 
was set to watch sheep on the fells, instead of to scare birds 
from the vines, and the faun had to do his best to be contented 
in the woods at the head of the valley, and to play with his 
friend only in the twilights when his work was done. And then, 
too, the little boy grew up quickly, and no longer wanted to play 
with the faun, who could never grow up at all. Indeed, he halt 
forgot the faun, and since he was from the South he could not 
see North Country fairies. When men move from place to 
place they are surrounded by elf-folk different from their own. 
They cannot see them, and put no milk beside the door, and 
forget even the fairies they have known. It is the same, too, 


with travelling little people. The faun foun:. the woods strangely 
empty. He cut a willow stick, blew out the pith and imade 


a whistle of it with four notes;*but he played whole summer 
afternoons under the oak trees and no dryads came to trip thei 
dances to his melody. He skipped from stone to stone along 
the beck, and crawling out along the oak boughs that hung ove 
the water, peered through the leaves into the deepest pools ; but 
no naiad put up her pretty scornful face to chide him for his 
impudence. He could throw nuts at the squirrels and set them 
quarrelling ; he could draw thorns from lambs’ feet; he could 
tickle swine with hazel twigs; but the squirrels and the 
lambs and the pigs could never see him, and left him lonely even 
while he played with them. At last, one night in early summer, 
when he had been sitting melancholy under a tree all day, playing 
doleful tunes on his whistle, and thinking of hot sunlight through 
the vine leaves, and his playmates in the South, and the little boy 
he had followed, who was now grown up and did not care for 
him, he came to the farm, and peeped into the windows as the 
dusk was falliny. He saw the farm kitchen, with the hams 
hanging between the deep, black beams, and in the light of the 
log fire on the open hearth he saw his boy, a great lad now, 


standing with a girl Her arms 
were about his neck and her golden 
Northern hair was spread over his 
shoulders, and, in the glow of the 
fire, her blue smock seemed brightet 
than the sky at twilight. The dark face of the boy was smiling 
as he set her hair aside and held her face between his hands. 
The faun took his fingers off the window-sill and went off 
with little, short steps, thinking about love. There was some 
thing sweeter in the world than he had known. — Instead of 
going back to the woods, to the hollow in the big oak that was 
his sleeping-place, he went through the big doors into. the 
beamed granary of the farm and flung himself upon some sacks 
of flour that were lying together in a corner. The last light in 
the sky was darkening and a ribbon of moonlight was laid across 
the threshold. From where he lay the faun could see a few stars 
above the trees through the door, and an owl flew by now 
and again, like a big pale moth swaying along the woodside. 
Some flour had trickled from a sack that stood against the wal, 
and the rats, who lived in the hay, were feasting with merry 
squeaks. The faun could bear the hooting of the owl, and the 
spiders’ feet as they crept over the walls. With the noise of the 
spiders and the rats and the owl he fell asleep, dreaming also of 
the gold-haired girl in the farm kitchen, and the quiet, full 
voice of the boy, saying sweet things to her in the firelight. Do 
you know that, just as a noise wakes you up if you have fallen 
asleep in the quiet, so you start up if a noise that has lulled you 
to sleep comes suddenly toanend? The little faun woke up 
and rubbed his eyes. <A stillness had come to the barn. Nota 
rat stirred or squeaked in the hay. The owl was not hooting. 
here was no noise at all, and it was just this sudden fall of 
silence that had waked the faun. He rubbed his eyes and 
stretched his little goat legs. Ile stared at the moonlight on the 
floor, and out at the stars above the trees, and watched for the 
owl, but it did not pass. And suddenly he felt that there was a 
breath in the air, and a scent of the woods mingling with the 
scent of the flour and the hay. ‘There was a movement in the 
shadows, no more, and a sweetness came into the barn, so sweet 
that the littl faun felt a choking in his throat, and 


g 
would have cried for the pleasure of it—but fauns have 
no tears. He crouched behind the sacks and. stared into 
the darkness and into the moonlight, but could see nothing 

nothing at all; although there was sucli sweetness in the 


barn that he could scarcely breathe for joy of it. He crouched, 
waiting, with his little hands clasped about his knees. There was 
the breath in the air again, and again a movement in the shadows, 
and the sweetness had yone, leaving only a memory of itself, 
The spiders moved again on the walls, the owl hooted and the 
rats squeaked together in the hay: 

How beautiful she is.” 

‘And the sweet gold hair of her.” 

* And the pretty little feet of her.” 

* And how good she is to come here night by night.” 

The faun scrambled from the sacks, and looked eagerly over 
the white dust on the barn tloor where the moonlight fell. | But 
it had not been stirred. The rats could not see him, nor what he 
was doing, for he was not a North Country fairy. But they could 
see the elf-girl well enough, with her sweet gold hair, and het 
beautiful face, and her dainty little feet, for she was of the 
elf-tolk, who have been under Raven Crag since first heathet 
turned purple in the summer and blackthorn shone white in 
the spring. 

All the next day the faun waited in the woods, and at night 
slipped into the barn, and lay down on the sacks in the corner. 
And again there was a silence, and he saw the bright eyes of the 

ts peeping from the hay. Again there came the sweetness in 
the air and the scent of the woods, and again he could see 
nothing, but felt a happiness warmer than he had ever known 
when he sported in the vineyards of the South. 
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\nd when the el irl came, though he could not see her, yet he 
felt that she came directly toward him. Ile felt the sweetness 


irround him, embracing him, kissing him, and he shivered with 
urprised delight. 
For a long time the elf-girl had known there was something 


she was loved by the rats 


in the barn that loved her more than 
or the spider or the owl, more than she was loved by her own 
hite sister 


in the wood, she had felt the thing that loved her passing by her, 


Often, too, when she and her sisters were dancing 


though, when she looked, e could see nothing but the green 
" ind the tre ind the squirrels and the birds. On that 
night e had felt the faun’s love trom where he lay on the sacks, 
und had tried bard to see him just as he was trying to see her. 
But she could not. She grew as sorrowful as the faun, thinking 
ilwavs of the trane Weetness in the granary, as if she 


had known it was waiting for her and had wanted it. She 
th t the faun must be a creature of race, like her own 
isters, with limbs more white and delicate than theirs. She 
longed above all else in the world to be able to see him just for 
once. tler sorrows grew heavier and heavier, till she could no 

er pass like a butterfly over the ground, but left footprint 


where she went trom the weight of th rrow that she carried. 
One day the faun wa ting on the bough of an apple tree 
in the orchard of the farm, waiting tor the dusk and the night 
nd his happine in the barn, when an apple he was biting 
lropped trom his inds to the round under the tree. Ile 
Ipped down, and a he bent to pi k it up, aw the tiniest, 
liv hte ittle footprint in the earth beside it, where there was not 
inv wera ; There was the mark of a little round heel and five 


ittle delicate toes. Close by it was another, and another, and 
t nigh where there was era he could see nothing. yet it 
He went back to the 
prints under the tree, and walked round them, and round them 


was clear that mething had gone by. 


again, looking at them. They were like the footprints of the 
olden-haired girl he had seen with his boy, that dav when the 
boy had climbed the apple tree and flung the apples down to het 


where she stood bare-footed below him. Only they were much 


matler They made him oddly happy. tle bent and kissed 
them with his little dry lips. Ele loved them as much as the 
pre cnet in the praia y, and when dark fell, instead ol Poy 


there he went skipping off to the wood, and spent the night 
laughing and talking to himself in the boughs of a big fir. But 
the next day he was ashamed; and when he searched in the 
orchard, and found nothing but the marks of his own little hoof 

he thought perhaps he had only dreamed those tiny footprints of 


the day before. tle climbed into the tree to wait for dusk, and 
was too ashamed even to steal an apple, because of his fickleness 
to the weetness in the barn. 

\nd then he heard two starlings talking in the tree next 
to his. He took tight hold ot a bough and leaned forward to 
hear what they were saying. They were gossiping, as stat 


lings do. 
* The owl tells me he talks 
the barn. Last night, when it was not there, she went away as 


t nothing else but the thing in 


[she had no other friends. And we cannot even see the thing. 
Che rats were jealous 

‘Yes, she loves it sure enough: but she cannot see it, no 
more than we.” 

Ihe little faun clung tight to the branch, and would have 
laughed for happiness, but the starlings went on. 

‘She says it loves her, too, whatever it is.” 

“It’s a sad sivit to see her so sorrowful.’ 

* That’s true. | could have cried, if I had not so many 


cares of my own, when | saw her so weighted with her sorrow 
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that her feet marked the earth. They used to mark it no more 
than you or ! when we fly through the air.” 

“Yes, indeed, indeed! It was pity to see her this morning 
tepping as lightly as she could, and patting the earth smooth 
where her footprints had showed. She was frightened, too, 
when she saw those hoofmarks all round her little feet. ‘ Those 
are not sheep marks,’ she said, ‘nor quite like goat’s; they are 
the hoofs of some horrible thing. Ah, if only the prints by the 


ide of mine were made by the beautiful one in the barn, they 


would be light and dainty as he must be, and I, why | should 
be too happy to make any footprints at all.’ She did not know | 
was hearing,” the starling added, gravely. ‘“ but that shows 
iow She loves it.” 

The little faun sat still in the tree. The dusk had fallen, 
ind the moon was high in the sky. Phe owl was suddenly 
silent. He knew that the sweetness was even then looking for 
him in the barn. But he dared not go there. What if some 
thing should let her see him, and know that the hoofs were his. 
hey clicked mournfully together in the night, as he sat in the 
tree watching the stars, and thinking he would never dare to go 
to the granary again. Before the dawn he slipped down, and 
peeped into the windows of the farm, where no one was stirring. 
lle would have liked to see the boy once more. Then he went 
off through the woods, and out of the valley to the south, 
keeping to the woodland all the way. There were more trees in 
those days. At last he got to the sea, and they say he smuggled 
over into France, and went on south to the vineyards and the 
land of his own pe ople. 

\s for the elf-girl, she is waiting for him still, and you may 
ee her come in sadly, if you wait with the rats at night in the 
old barn under Raven Crag. But she does not yet know that 
the hoofmarks were his—and you must not tell her. 


THE AMERICAN - : 
PLANT BUREAU 


It! experiments contucted and undertaken by the Agricultural 


I) partinent of the United States Government have, of late years, 


been verv successiul Attached to this Department are several 
branch bureaux, among which is the Plant Bureau, the work of 
which may be interesting to the British farmer. Seeing the 


good work this Department of the Government is doing for the farmer, 
one wonders why such a bureau has not been established in this country 


The Plant Bureau employs in army of experts who are envaged in trying to 
introduce and nuprove new plants, to modity vegetables, fruits and field 


crops, and to cur ind pre vent the diseases which cause so much loss to the 


farmer. Every eflort is made to procure from other parts of the world fruits 
und vegetables which, as yet unknown in America, seem likely to be available 
for introduction, For this purpose, skilled men, known as “agricultural 
explorers,” are sent to most remote regions, with instructions to keep their eyes 


open for new and useful plants, and to obtain means of propagating them in 
the shape o ceeds or cuttings. They forward all such material to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which hands over the seeds and cuttings to the Plant 
Bureau, whicn in turn hands them to the different experimenting stations, 


ft 


selected farmers who are open to give reports as to the progress of the plant. 


e plant thrives and appears to be valuabie, it is distributed among a few 


In this wav a successful innovation soon finds its way into veneral cultivation, 


*a case so contrived that 





Che agricultural explorer takes with him as ba ' 
either side of it is a lid, which arrangement ren ‘ers every item of its contents 
iccessible at a moment’s notice. It contains a prunine knife, «a bottle of 
alcohol, wax and tape for packing cuttings, and gene rally a camera, for it is 
often desirable to take pictorial notes of methods of cultivation. In 
vddition, the explorer carries a tin box to hold cuttings, which are wrapped 
in waxed tape and paper to keep the moisture in Thus equipped, the 
explorer journeys through distant countries, in lurkestan or perhaps Aby 

inia, where he examines everything in the way of vegetable or fruit that 
looks unfamiliar, When he comes across something new he .nakes enquiries, 
finds out where it comes from, ascertains how the natives cook the fruit or 
vevetable, and tries it himself to see if it ts good, If it appears to be 
desirable he goes where it is grown, observes the manner of cultivation and 
procures cultings or se eds ol the plant. Only as far back as 1So4, Dr. David 
Fairchild obtained from the Island of Corsica a few cuttings of the citron, 
which is now growing in immense orchards in California, The navel orange, 
which has added so enormously to the wealth of the same State, was 
first brought from Brazil in the shape of hall-a-dozen unpromising-looking 
sticks, The work of the bureau is most varied in character, lake, for 
example, the successful experiments recently conducted in the growing of 
improved varieties of mushrooms. You will find at the town of 
Columbia a vreat establishment which has the appearance of a brickyard. 
It is a brick factory, but the bricks, stacked in huge piles, 
are not of clay but of mushroom spawn spawn of a superior quality, 
guaranteed to produce much finer mushrooms than could hitherto be 
purchased in the American market. This industry is the outcome of a 
discovery made by one of the experts attached to the Plant Bureau, that it 
was practicable to introduce smail bits of mushroom into bottles of sterilised 
manure and, when the thread-like vegetation of the fungus had run all 
through the manure, to use the latier for the seeding of mushroom-beds. 
Inasmuch as only the largest and finest mushrooms are cnosen for the purpose 
of propagation, the spawn obtained is of a superior variety and yields mush- 


rooms of corresponding quality. By mixing it with compost the latter is 


soon converted into spiwn of high grade, which, made into bricks, finds a 
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ready market at a very remunerative price. 


In Arizona the bureau is helping 
to start a ‘‘desert laboratory,” which will be devoted to the study of plants 
that grow in the desert, of which there are many varieties. Plants that grow 
wild in exceedingly dry wastes have often developed most extraor linary and 
ingenious means for storing moisture. One of them, which is about the 
shape and size of a beer barrel, is a veritable tank, the pulp that fills its 
interior being 96 per cent. water. The experts connected with the laboratory 
will make systematic observation of cacti and other similar plants which thrive 
in such dry regions as Arizona, the object in view being to utilise the 
knowledge thus obtained in growing water crops in parts of the country where 
water Is scarce. To teach people how to grow things successfully is an 
important part of the business of the Plant Bureau. Ifa man cannot make a fair 
living out of his farm, the Government may take it off his hands fora while and 


The work of 


run it for him, showing him the way to make it profitable. 
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the Plant Bureau is largely interwoven with that of the different agricultural 
experiment stations in the various States by a system of co-operation. It is 
also giving a great deal of attention to the production of wheat, and a 
number of varieties have been brought by the departmental explorers from 
Eastern and Southern Kussia, where the finest wheats are grown. Trutlles have 
Although the 
Spanish farmers were unwilling that other countries should produce a nut 


been introduced to California, and have proved a success. 


to equal their Jordan almond, California is, after years of experiments, able 
At the experiment station in North Dakota attempts have been 
made to feed poorly-nourished young trees on the bottle, which, filled with 


to do so. 


a nutritious solution, is fastened to the trunk, upside down, a rubber tube 
connecting the mouth with a hole made in the bark of the tree. The activities 
of this huge and complex bureau are so varied that it is impossible to give 


a comprehensive and satisfactory account of them, 


OF AN ESTATE I1T. 





SHROPSIHIUTRES 


Hl methods employed at Shenstone will be scanned in 
vain by those who expect to find out any secret method 
of attaining success in the showyards. What has been 
accomplished is due to all-round intelligent work. 
kven if we take the buildings, they are not specially 

adapted to the breeding of pedigree stock, Nearly all of them 
belong to the obsolete type of farm-steading, which was common 
throughout the country. They have merely been adapted to 
modern requirements, whitewashed and subjected to other disin- 
iectant processes. Moreover, success cannot be traced to the 


a 





SHEARLING RAM. 


LN 


THE PARK. 

work of any one man. Mr. rank Webb is undoubtedly a most 
able agriculturist, but it would be absolutely impossible for him 
to attend to all the various needs of individual animals himself, 
especially as it is necessary for him to be a great deal away from 





A FATHER OF 


THE FLOCK. 


home. The estate is parcelled out into divisions, each of 


is presided over by a bailiff. That the right 


which 
man is usually 


chosen is proved by the results. \n estate which at one 
and the same time could possess two such outstanding bull: 
as Chiddingstone Malcolm and Meteor, and also provide 
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Wil ( ip om 
S , Dm, t , 
for the breed cu n Shrop 
lambs, Lhe breed 
unpion it Smithfield for 
Shropshire wethers, a lleretord 
teer that was tirst and won the 
eed cup at Bb sham and 
i te tl reed cup a 
it Lon in Ab een-Angu 
it won al t and reserve at 
Birminghan ind a first at I 
Smithheild, und i red polled 
hneiter that a vinner of the 
firstand champion at the Royal 
Agricultural in tg and 1gos, 
has, at any rate, the virtue ol 
uccess to recommend it. This 


largely due, however, to con 
centration ona very few breeds. 





For example, the one heep 
kept on the estate is the 
Shropshire, and it 4 found to 
imswer excellently on the low 

ny ground. At the time ol 

ir \ it the how year wa 
endec, and preparations either VEARLING EWkE LAMBS. 
had been ryncecte ! were 
on foot for the lambing season, which with this breed comes on built, we do not know that the arrangements now in force could 
n January Irn the ime way there is only one breed of be much improved upon. Even the feeding-room is placed 
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STURDY YOUNGSTERS. 
pigs kept—the large white. Very great skill and ingenuity in such close proximity to the sties that it is difficult to under L. 
has been exercised in adapting the old farm buildings to th stand how labour could be economised by any readjustment of the 
uses of these pedigree pigs, and if new piggeries had to be relative positions. The pigsties have the merit of uniting con- 


venience and comfort to a won 
F  iderful degree. It is needless to 
say anything of the claimsof this 
breed, which are, of course, held 
very strongly at Shenstone. It 





IS proli fie a vood **doer,”’ and 
matures very rapidly. We 
were shown a number of 
litters at various stages of 
age, and the difference be- 
tween them showed how much 
luck there is in breeding pigs. 
One fatnily especially of clean “ 
made, bread - backed little 
youngsters seemed to give no 
uncertain promise of success 
in the showyards of next year. 
Here and elsewhere the prin- 
ciples of sanitation are very 
closely attended to. It is evident 
that Sir Richard Cooper and 
his agent have an unbounded 
belief in the virtues of cleanli- 
ness and fresh air. The breed 
of cattle which has paramount 
attention at Shenstone is the 
shorthorn. As was mentioned 
in a previous article, no 


A PEN OF YEARLING RAM LAMBS. special attention is given to the 
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development of dairv shorthorns, and as there is not a 
large milking herd, it has not been found necessary to 
keep records of the milk supplied, though those in use 
struck us as being very typical dairy cows, wedge-shaped 
and with finely-formed and well-developed udders. But 
it is the shorthorn as a show animal that receives para- 
mount attention. Lvidently the greatest care has been 
exercised in making purchases, and a number of the 
animals showed their relationship to the herds of the late 
Mr. P. Mills, and other herds which from time to time 
have been illustrated in the pages of Country Lire. 
Many questions of an important character arise in con 
nection with this estate. Naturally there are many 
people who without looking very closely into the matter 
object to large ownerships of land. hey contend 
that the main thing to be looked at is the number ot 
people who are supported on a given area, and they 
argue that to secure this effect the best means to adopt 
is that of multiplying the number of small holdings 
lf there are many owners like Sir Richard Cooper, we 
venture to think that the peasantry will be more 
prosperous than under any system of yeomanry im twin. 
able. A very liberal number of men is employed on 
the various tasks of the farm, far more than it is safe 
to say could support themselves if the land were 
parcelled out among them. They are unmistakably 
comfortable, as the custom is to pay good wages 


and provide adequate cottage accommodation. The men 
are relieved from that constant anxiety which besets 
those who are dependent on their crops. The small 


holder without capital is ever in danger of being brouglit 
to the ground by a single bad season or a succession of 
bad seasons. ‘The labourer has no similar reason for 
apprehension. Week in and week out, in bad weather 
and in good weather, he has his appointed work to do 
and receives his wages. Nor is he here divorced from 
the soil. A) garden affords him sufficient’) space im 
which to indulge his tastes for husbandry, and the 
arrangements made provide him with a sufficiency 
ot the products of the land. A liberal landowner, again, 
is of alvantage to the soil itself. No tenant without 
capital could have afforded to do for the land what has 
been done here. The drainage in itself has been a most 
costly undertaking, and manure, wherever needed, 
has been liberally supplied. We have not gone into 
the figures nor inspected a profit and loss account 
for the estate; but it must be evident to anyon 
who has even a rudimentary acquaintance with the 
cultivation of land, that the treatment it has received 
in this case could not possibly be profitable until after 
the lapse of a number of years. Yet the improvements 
made are of a thoroughly permanent character. The 
cleanliness and order introduced into the fields, the re 
arrangement of hedges and fences, the liberal application 
of fertilisers will all bear fruit in the future. All this is 
independent of the benefit to agriculture that accrues from 
the object-lesson in feeding and breeding afforded by ap 
estate devoted to pedigree beasts. LE: very farmer who sees 
the animals obtains a new standard at which he can aim. 
It is true that he may find it impossible to rival the 
results produced on such an estate; but, after all, his 
main object is not to win prizes at shows, but to produce 
animals that will be saleable to the butcher, and if he 
proceeds as far as he can on the lines here laid down, he 
will, no doubt, realise that object. lurther, it is a lesson 
to him to see the economy etlected by the replanting and 
straightening of hedgerows. ‘There is a great saving 
of space, and the roads have been straightened out, to 
the vast convenience of men who drive any kind of 
vehicle, be it farm-cart or motor-car. 


METHODS OF + : 
PLANTING TREES. 


kK. SPENCER PICKERING and the Duke 

of Bedford in the Ninth Report of the 

Woburn [Experimental Fruit Farm play 

havoc with many of the ancient and tradi- 

tional methods of planting trees. lor some 

years past they have been trying experiments for the 
purpose of ascertaining if “good practice” was reall 
as beneficial as was supposed, and the result is to show 
that to a great extent gardeners have been on the wrong 
tack. Asimpleexperimentis recommended for the purpose 
of proving this. Let a gardener lift a young tree with 
plenty of fibrous roots, and after an exposure that will 
correspond to that of a tree taken froma nursery, replant it 
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iretully, nd after a year's erowth or so lift it ayain and 
( unine the roots, Mi Pi kering + pomt ts that very tew of 
original fibrous roots have continued to live. They have 
died otf, and in their place a new set of fibres have been 


developed, chiefly from the main roots and the stem itself. = It 
son the formation of these rootlets that the continuance of the 


life of the tree is dependent Ile says: “It will generally be 


found, also, though not invariably, that the stronger and most 
numerous rootlets are those which have been developed irom the 
upper parts of the main roots or direct from the stem, and that 
if one ot the 


it will often ‘have developed no rootlets at all except from the 


wiginal roots happens to have been a very long one, 


upper portion, the extremity being in a dying condition.’ These 
facts are im accordance with what we already know of 
trees. Che growth and elongation of a root occur solely at the 
root-tip. You cannot lift a tree without damaging this root 


tip, and when once it is damaged the rootlet is useless fot 
nourishing the tree. Fresh rootlets have to be formed, and these 
originate from certain cells in the bundle-sheath. We only give 
a few rough summaries of his remarks, but in the freures he has 
shown of a tree planted after four days’ exposure, and anothet 
planted at once after lifting, it is plain that * the new roots formed 
have developed from the stem itself, or from the thicker portions 
of the old roots, and that the new roots originating from these 
parts are much larger and more vigorous than those formed from 

i extremities of tue old roots; indeed, in many cases no new 
rootlets at all have been formed from the ends of the old ones, 
ind it is clear that the tree would have done just as well if some 
of these had been removed or cut back hard betore the planting.” 
lhis experiment serves to explain the little essay on ramming trees 
on planting. In the experiments in unorthodox planting the roots 
ot the trees were not trimmed ; they were huddled into holes too 
small for them and not spread out. Instead of the earth being 
shaken gently over them, it was thrown on the top and then 
stamped down violently. The result was to show that the 
stamping of a tree into the ground produced beneficial results. 
Phe method of planting was as tollows: “A few forkfuls of 
earth were removed, so as to make a shallow hole; into this 
the tree was put, with the roots just as they happened to come, 
the earth was shovelled over them and rammed with a heavy 
rammer till the whole was thoroughly puddled and shook like a 
jelly at each stroke.” A critic described the operation as “ plant 
ing trees gate-post fashion,” and any workman who had been 


THE STALKING 


SHALL. not attempt, in the limited space of this article, 
to pive a complete account of the sport obtained during 
the past season. To do so would be merely a tedious 
recapitulation of facts more or less known. <A description, 
however, of some of the best heads killed, with particulars 

which | believe to be authentic and reliable, may be of interest 
to deer-stalkers. Ihe stalking season of 1go8 has, taking it all 
est for the last ten years. \WVith this state 
ment, however, many owners and lessees of low lying forests 
would disagree. Nor is the reason difficult to discover. The hot, 
muggy weather which prevailed during the last three weeks of 
the season was almost unprecedented; as a result, the deet 
kept on the high ground, and the big stags were very late in 


round, proved the | 


seeking hinds. Such, at least, was my own experience, which 
has been corroborated by that of many other stalkers. | 
was stalking, through the kindness of a friend, until the 
end of the season, and saw but very few good stags with 
hinds, though young six-pointers and small beasts were 
making a great fuss and commotion. On Cetober 14th | 
really did think | was in for a fight worth seeing. A switch 
and a nine-pointer were located within 2o00yds. of each 
other, the former having about sixty hinds and the latter 
forty. The small fry wandering disconsolately between the rival 
camps had a lively time of it, and were chased backwards and 
lorwards with monotonous regularity. At last, the two cham- 
pions met in pursuit of an ambitious knobber. They eyed each 
other warily, while the knobber thankfully escaped, and then 
trotted side by side for some hundreds of yards, turned about, 
trotted back and joined their respective hinds. My money was 
on the nine-pointer, but he could not make up his mind to vo for 
the switch, who had the advantage of the ground. However, 
atter half-an-hour or so his Mormonistic tendencies proved too 
strong for him, and, giving vent to a defiant roar, he left his 
hinds prepared to do battle. “Precisely the same performance 
was repeated, and they once more rejoined their respective 
harems. The third attempt settled it. The nine - pointer 
suddenly charged into the midst of the switch’s hinds, and the 
switch, realising that at last he meant business, bolted. A 
few minutes later an eagle sent the whole herd charging 
violently down a steep place into a burn, and from my coign 
of vantage | presently obtained a shot and the nine- pointer. The 
switch appeared from behind a distant knoll, where he had been 
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found trying it ona few years ago would have been summarily 
dismissed. The results were as follows: ‘ Thirty-six dwarf 
apples of three varieties planted in 1894. Half of them carefully 
planted, and half carelessly planted and rammed; the latter 
showed 6 per cent. more growth in the first season, and 31 per 
cent. more in the second. Planting done by Mr. W. Iggulden ; 
results measured by Mr. Lewis Castle. Twenty-four dwarf 
apples of two varieties, planted as above in 1895-6. On 
being lifted after three years, those planted carelessly and 
rammed had formed 11g per cent. more wood than the 
others. Planting done and results measured by Mr. Lewis 
Castle. Thirty-six dwarf apples of three varieties, planted in 
18g6-7 and lifted after three years, showed as much as 417 
per cent. more growth in favour of unorthodox planting. 
Planting done and results measured by Mr. Lewis Castle. 
Sixty standard and dwarf apples and dwarf pears and plums 
planted in 18gg showed, when the trees were lifted three years 
afterwards, an excess of 38 per cent. of new wood produced by 
ramming, the trees in this case being otherwise carefully planted. 
Planting done and results measured by Mr. Lewis Castle. 
Fifty similar trees were treated at the same time in a 
similar way in another part of the ground, and showed an 
excess ol 17 per cent. In) the same direction.” The effects 
of all this may be briefly summarised as a greater root forma 
tion, an increase in the total growth and ultimately a_ great 
improvement in the fruit. In the case of bush fruits the 
increase averaged about 75 per cent., in gooseberries 106 
per cent., in raspberries 27 per cent. and in black currants 
95 per cent. Mr. Pickering continues: “It is evident, there 
fore, that no loss of fruit need be feared as a result of ramming, 
even during the first few years after the operation.” The 
explination of all this is sufficiently intelligible. Ramming 
can do no good to the soil, but it produces a closer contact 
between the soil and the root. It would appear, however, that 
the effect of ramming differs with the physical character of the 
soil. \n attempt was made to produce the same effect by 
plastering roots before planting, but it would appear that the 
plaster of Paris was detrimental to the formation of new rootlets, 
just as various inorganic salts, if present in considerable quan- 
tities, are detrimental to the formation of seeds. These are only 
a few points in a report which is full of novel interest, and will 
no deubt attract the close attention of those engaged in the 
various branches of horticulture. 
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sulking, and went off with over too hinds, which, somehow ot 
other, ought to provide a moral, but | do not quite know what! 
In nearly every forest mist ruined the sport for over 
a week; during the latter part of the season the wind remained 
persistently south-west, and, again, many forests — suffered. 
Phe winter, spring and summer were all, | am_ told, good. 
lhe snow was never so bad as to prevent the deer obtaining 
food, and taking these favourable conditions into account, it Is 
rather to be wondered at that no finer head was obtained. Many 
good heads, of course, never come into the hands of a taxidermist 
at all; but it is possible to arrive at an estimate of the stalking 
season after viewing some 700 or Soo heads. I have seen quite 
this number at Mr. MacLeay’s, and elsewhere, and though there 
were some good heads, with fine, rough horns and long, well 
developed tines, there was none which combined all the 
characteristics of a Highland stag in such a way as to stand out 
as being a remarkable trophy. Nothing, for instance, to 
compare with Mr. Bowlby’s fourteen-pointer of 1898, nor Mr. 
Billie of Dochour’s thirteen-pointer of tg02. On the other 
hand, the general average is, | should say, better than for many 
years. Through the courtesy of Mr. William MacLeay, | have 
seen his statistics of the first 500 stags’ heads received this 


yeal 
6 7 g 7] Ww i 12 13 t Points, 
25 22 95 7! 110 71 53 9 3 Stags. 


It will be noticed that ten-pointers, as is invariably the case, 
predominate. Eighty-three royals is a remarkable number, 
and has never been equalled. Seventy-four in 1g06, seventy-two 
in 1907 and seventy-one in the record year of 1893 are the 
nearest approaches. Taking the season as a whole, | believe 
that out of some 6,000 stags killed 142 carried twelve. points 
and over. The weights are also remarkable, many stags 
of over 2ost. having been killed. Returns from the 
different forests have appeared in so many papers that I shall 
content myself with mentioning a few facts of special import. 
At Badanloch thirty-five stags averaged 16st. 3lb.; at Kintail, 
sixty, 16st. 4lb. ; at Fannich, fifty-six, 16st. 3lb. In this latter 
forest the season was a good one; beyond the average in 
numbers, weights and heads. One most extraordinary fight took 
place. Two large stags were seen fighting on steep, grassy 
slopes of a corrie known as “The Nest.” The stag on the 
lower ground was the better of the two. His adversary 
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charged down hill, when the lower stag caught him = on 
his horns, lifted him up in the air and flung him down hiil 
over his shoulder. The defeated stag got away and was shot 
soon afterwards, a good ten-pointer weighing 17st. rrlb. 
In Strathconan, stalking was stopped for some time, other- 


wise twenty or thirty more stags would have beea killed. A 
hundred and thirteen were obtained, averaging 14st. r1ilb.; eight 
were royals. The heads were exceptionally good. In Cluanie, 


g 
seventy stags averaged 15st. 2lb.; ten were royals, a very high 
percentage In Strathvaich, ninety-six stags were killed, 
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pointer, and Lord Montgomerie a nice ten-pointer. At Sponish, 
sir Arthur Campbell Orde killed a good fourteen-pointer. 
Besides the heads whose measurements | give below, an eight- 
pointer from Knovdart deserves mention, and two ten-pointers 
from Glenkingie, not very inferior to the one included in the list 
on the last page. 

This article would be incomplete without some mention of 
the collection of heads exhibited at Beaufort Castle in August. 
It contained many of the finest heads killed in Scotland since 
1814. Without picking out any one head as the best ot 


D. Vb hyte. FOUR OF THE HEADS EXHIBITED AT BEAUFORT CASTLE Copyright. 


sixteen of these being obtained in a drive. The woods on the 
north side of Balmacaan were driven once during the season, 
nineteen stags being killed in the second drive. ‘The first was 
a failure owing to thick mist. In Monar, forty-eight stags 
averaged 15st. 3lb. In North Uist, the deer have been nursed 
for some time, and the limit of stags carefully restricted. In 
weights and heads the deer are improving, twenty-three stags 
out of the twenty-six killed during the past season averaging a 
trifle over 17st., while eleven of them carried heads of twelve 


points and over. In Mull, Lord Eglinton killed a good fourteen 


attempting a complete list, it will be sufficient to state that 
the following heads were exhibited: 


Locality, Points, Date, 
Kinlochewe ‘ ua 10 ‘ 1si4 
Gordon Castle ‘ oe 17 ; 1826 

” eee 17 oe 1531 
Glenmoriston ia 16 ; 1537 
Lraemore ‘ i2 ‘ 18605 
Ardverikie i ‘ whe r6 es ISS! 
Soblainie ‘ = o i2 so 1886 
Glenquoich ee ° ee 13 ° tgo02 
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1 hie ec were il r ceptionati trophie * in 
deed, Mr. |. Gi. Millais considers one ol 
those from Gsordon Castle the best all 


round head he has ever seen, and places it 
inacla ibove even extraordinary heads. 
lhe ten-pointer from Kinlochewe, lent by 
sit Kenneth Mackenzie of Csairloch, 
requires special mention. It is not so 


much any particular measurement as thi 
extraordinary quality of the head which 


caused it to stand out trom nearly every 


ther in the room. It hung just below 
the Grsordon Castle heads, and it is a 
thousand pities that the three were not 
photographed together, as they formed 
a unique trinity. lhe measurements of 
the Kinlochewe head, which, so far a | 
know, have never before appeared in print, 
ure as tollow 
Les 
j / 
l I tl > +7 
Beam bay o | 
! m tray 5 si 
Lenuth row 14 15: 
tra ii 13 
t I " i to: 93:157 
Span in ‘ Shin 


Ihe massive horn was very rough, with 
peculiar white * pearling ” which 1 have 
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never seen in any other Highland head, 
and the tops were magnificent. The stag 
was killed by Mr. G. Mackenzie, of 
Gairloch in the present sanctuary of 


Kinlochewe. ‘The thirteen-pointer killed 
by Mr. Baillie of Dochfour at Glenquoich 
in 1go2 is, of course, well known. | 


believe he was a Ceanacroc stag, as he 
was not seen at Glenquoich until a short 
time before the end of the stalking season. 
Lord Burton had been after him, but had 
a fall and was unable to stalk again before 
leaving Glenquoich. Mr. Baillie then 
stalked him, but was unable to get a 
shot and saw the stag leave the ground. 
Hlowever, he came back. A wire sum- 
moned Mr. Baillie from Dochfour, he 
returned to Glenquoich and killed the 
stag on October 15th, one of the wildest 
and wettest days of the season. I saw 
the head the same day making its last 
journey down Loch Ness, and a finer has 
not been killed in-Scotland since. The 
measurements, Which | give for purposes 
of comparison, are: Length, 36in.; beam, 
54in.; span, 30hin. | have not those 
of the fifteen-pointer from Ardverikie, 
which is shown in the first photograph 
in this article on the right of Mr. Baillie’s 
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KINTAIL FOREST, Copyright 
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thirteen-pointer. 1 am indebted to Mr. J. M. Grant of Glen- 
moriston for the measurements of his fine sixteen-pointer which 
hangs above the head trom Ardverikie : Length, 37in.; beam, 
6in.; span, 22in. The following are the measurements of 
the best heads which I have seen. With the exception of 
Mr. Walter Parrott’s royal from Barrisdale, the measurements 
are my own, taken as follows with a steel tape: Tor length, 
vin. from the bottom of the coronet following the outside curve 
of the horn; for beam, xin. between bay and tray points; for 
span, vin. widest inside measurement in a straight line from 
beam to beam. I am indebted to Messrs. Rowland Ward 
and Macleay for the assistance which they have given me in 
preparing this article, and to the owners of the various heads 
tor enabling me to have them photographed. 


Locality Owner. Remarks. 


Points. 


11° Kintail .. 363..5 ..22 ..Mr. S. Loder A head with beautiful tops and good 
horn, but falling off in the lower points 
10 Glenkingie . 36 . 54,28 Mr. W. M. Christy A very fine head, of good shape, thick 


horn and splendid tops. The bays 
were absent. 
1i* Eskadale $54..5 ..24}..Maj. A. Robinson A wood stag, with rough, massive horns, 


maintaining their weight throughout, 
the beam being Sin, just below the 
tops. The lower points are poor. 
12) Knoydart $54..5 ..25 ..Mr. A. S. Bowlby An uneven head. The right horn lacks 
: : the bay and throws out its points very 
irregularly 





10° Fannich $44..4}..33)..Mr. V. Watney A fine wild head with 12m. brows and 
good forks at the top, not failing off in 
the bays 

12 Ardnamur- 344 .5 ..314 .Mer. C. D. Rudd Probably a wood stag. The horns were 

chan rough, black and of good quality. The 
top on the right horn was good, but 
the bays were poor. 

10) Knoydart $4). .5 3I4..Captain H. V. S. A good rough horn and nice tops The 

Bowlby brows were poor and the bays almost 
entirely absent. 

12 Arnisdale 334..4}..234 Mr. T. Drake A head which would probably have im 
proved with age. ‘The horn ts rough 
and of good quality, with fine tops but 
poor bays 

14) Kintail oo SUS... OF... Mr. S_ Loder A wild head, lacking the bay on the right 


horn, 
A pretty head, with thick rough horns, 
carrying the weight well up, 
13° Coulin $14..4 24 Sir W.O. Dalgleish A nice wild head with all the points well 
defined The horn is thick, but slightiy 
weakens in the tops. This stag weighed 


12* Barrisdale.. 32 27 Mr. W. Parrott 


20st. 
12° Killilan 30 42 26). Colonel Baldock A pretty head with nice cups, 
Istanp Heaps, 
12° Arran $64. .42..24)..H.R.H. Prince A head with fine tops, good rough horn 
Arthur of Con and well-defined points, The lett brow 
naught was slightly malformed. Prince Arthur 
killed three other stags on the same 
day, weighing respectively  24st., 


2Ist. 7ib, and ISst. 9b, 
1 ON, Uist (New- 36 44. .31..Mr. W. Brigstroke A’ wild-looking head with good horns, 
ton, Loch The left bay was good, but this point 
Maddy) was missing on the right horn, 


Illustrated in this article. 
FRANK WALLACE, 


IN THE GARDEN. 
Harpy Winter Flowers. 


T is sometimes forgotten by even those who love their 
gardens with a deep affection that winter is not flowe1 
less. There is much work to accomplish, the remaking, 
perhaps, of the border, filling blank spaces in the shrubbery 
and replanting trees and shrubs thit have failed in the 

woodland. When the weather is mild, the gardener —I use the 
word in its broadest sense--should be busy; but there are 
flowers to see, flowers that belong to the winter season — the 
frail, sweet-smelling Iris’ stylosa, the Christmas Rose (the 
flower of the Christmas festival), the Coltsfoot, Snowdrops and 
the Japanese Quince, if it is ina sunny, sheltered corner, where 
its flowers seem to shine with a warm and welcome glow. 
Perhaps a few Roses may have ventured to open their buds, 
the “ Old” Monthly, as it is called, the Mlle. Laurette Messimy, 
Mme. Euégne Kesal and the exquisite G. Nabonnand. Last 
vear one of the greatest pleasures of the Christmas season was 
the bow] of G. Nabonnand Roses on the table; the buds opened 
to disclose the fresh beauty that was concealed within them, and 
remained with the exquisite mingitng of apricot and saimon tints 
for many days. 

Writing of the “Old” Monthly Rose reminds me of 
the late Dean of LRochester’s indignation in reference to 
the “Old” Cabbage Rose. In “A Book About Roses,” page 161, 
the famous rosarian writes: “ And now, can any of my readers 
appease indignation and satisfy curiosity by informing me who 
first called the Provence Rose ‘Old Cabbage,’ and why? (I 
am, sub vosd, well aware that, as Miller writes in his Dictionary, 
the Cabbage Rose is so called ‘ because its petals are closely 
folded over each other like cabbages.’) For myself, ‘1 should as 
soon have thought of calling an earthquake genteel,’ as Dr. 
Maitland remarked when an old lady near to him during an 
oratorio declared the Hallelujah Chorus to be ‘very pretty.’ It 
must have been a tailor who substituted the name cof his beloved 
esculent for a word so full-fraught with sweetness, so suggestive 
of the brave and the beautilul, of romance and poesy, sweet 
minstrelsy and trumpet tones.” Writing of Roses reminds 
me of some notes sent to me recently from Nice by 
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Mr. Woodhall, whose love of gardening has induced many to 
interest themselves in the same delightful pursuit. The 
following are a success not only on the Riviera, but in our own 
country. 

Rose Comptesse de Turenne, which is the first mentioned, 
is not well known in this country; at least, I have 
never seen it. Perhaps someone will give me information 
about what must be, from the description, a flower of much 
charm. Its behaviour on the Riviera is commendable. “ This 
good Bourbon Rose yearly improves in freedom of flower during 
late autumn and winter. When fully grown and well established 
it is even superior to Caroline Testout in the garden, as it is very 
fragrant and is a shade clearer in colouring, with leaves that 
shine as if varnished, they are so glossy. One does not hear so 
much of this fine Rose as it deserves. It lasts well when cut 
and the flower holds itself up. In this climate the constant 
succession of flowers. it vives contrasts with many that give a 
flush of flowers and then remain without a bloom till spring.” 
Such a Rose should certainly be tried in England. Caroline 
Testout is one of the most beautiful of the Hybrid Teas, and it 
Comptesse de Turenne is an improvement it must be of 
creat value. 

The next Rose described IS well known here the White 
Maman Cochet, which seems happy under all conditions of 
climate. “As a rule, any Rose that is especially good in 
england is not a Rose for this climate; but this admirable sort 
is the exception that proves the rule. It will even thrive on a 
south wall, where it gives splendid flowers in winter. In the open 
the big buds do not expand freely, and in wet weather are apt to 
rot, but that is almost anadvantage here, where so few Roses can 
stand against a wall. Lamarque and Souvenir de Sarah Prince 
are the only other Roses | have found satisfactory on a sunny 
wall, all other Roses either suffering from the heat of the sun ot 
summer drought, so that they become enfeebled and die out 
quickly.” [am much interested in the reference to The Lyon Rose, 
of which much has been written during the last two years. It isa 
lovely flower, and Mr. Woodhall mentions: ‘ 1 do not remembet 
any Rose that has been so much sought after as The Lyon. It is 
far too soon to say anything more about it bevond its brilliant 
and beautiful coral pink colour; but it is expected to be quite a 
Rose for the market, and possibly a good winter flower too. 
There are so many disappointments in new Roses that, until 
they have been fully tried in varying conditions and soils, 
one hesitates to recommend = them. That beautiful Kose, 
toile de France, for instance, after being much praised, is 
being discarded because so few of its blooms are satisfactory. 
Now and again one gets a glorious bloom, which whets one’ 
appetite for more; but one may wait a whole season 
perhaps before a bloom perfect in colour and in shape is 
obtained. The foliage and scent, however, are points in its favour 
where it does not succeed, and | would counsel friends to keep a 
plant or two for the sake of a p ssible surprise.” 

Of the Christmas Rose | have already written, but it 
exclusion might be taken for a want of thought of its existence. 
Hlelleborus niger maximus is the variety | grow, flowering early 
and well, and should be planted, as | notice is the practice in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, among Ferns in the woodland, where 
the plants have the sheltering kindness of overhanging trees. 
Unless the weather is exceptionally favourable the flowers 
are sullied by rain and snow, and, therefore, there is wisdom in 
potting up the plants, transferring them to the greenhouse and 
giving that protection which alone preserves the pure whiteness 
of the petals. One may learn much of simple and beautiful ways 
of gardening from Kew. Many Christmas Roses have been 
planted under trees near the rock garden, and recently it seemed 
as if spring had come already to kiss winter. Winter is a season 
of flowers, if one would only seek them. ( 


Paik Borrererty Viota, 


AMONG the many plants included in the family popularly known as 
lulted Pansies, there is none that gives me more pleasure than the pretty 
little Butterfly Viola, as Viola cornuta Papilio is usually called, owing to th 
flowers somewhat resembling a butterfly in shape. Even in January of 


1908 a few plants were producing some blooms, and throughout the w 


ole 
of the year they were never a week without flowers, while during the spring 


and early summer 1 


vonths, and again in the autumn, the display was profuse 
Owing to its form it is not by any means a show flower, but for grouping in 
beds, or at the front of borders, or even for forming an edging, it is admirable 
The flowers are a delightful shade of sky blue, with creamy white markings, 
the general effect of a massed group being a sheet of pale azure blue colour 


that is decidedly pleasing. The plants will thrive in almost any soil, but they 


appreciate a slight protection from the direct rays of the sun during the hottest 
days of summer. After the spring and summer display of flowers is 
finished, the growths should be cut back nearly close to the soil, and a light 
mulching of sifted decayed manure placed round the crowns his, 


supplemented with thorough waterings at frequent intervals, will quickly 


induce new shoots to grow up, and these will, in autumn, provide 


in 
abundance of flowers which will be little, if any, inferior to those of spring 
and summer. Of course, this will prevent the plants flowering for a few 


W 


weeks. Propagation is done by division in spring or autumn when ne 
evrowths are being formed. Pe. We OG 
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- HI wlitic formation of Hamdon Hill has had much 
flu 1 the architectural development of Somerset. 
Its extensive quarries of easily wrought but extremely 


ive been worked from early times, and 


were all ready to meet the great building outburst of 


the fifteenth century, when agricultural development and a 
thriving wool and cloth trade gave to the county much 
wealth to expend o rebuilding its churches and housing 
its leadis men. So good was the domestic work done in 


that and in the following century that much of it has endured 
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to the present day, and many houses in the district which lies 
around Hamdon Hill show considerable traces of late Gothic 
work, despite more recent additions and alterations, and no 
Some, 


villay s are richer in such survivals than the Cokers. 
indeed, have even here been swept away since Collinson published 
his History of Somerset in 1791; but others, such as Coxer 
Court, West Coker Manor and Bridge Farm, still retain many 
medizval feature: The Cokers, East, West and North, now 
form two parishes and a hamlet, but were originally one district 
Whence the name no one knows, but it is a 
large tract of land lying south 
of Yeovil, containing between 
3,000 and 4,000 acres of fertile 


held by one lord. 


and very varied soil. This last 
fact was noticed by William 
Dampier, the seventeenth cen- 
tury navigator, who was * bred 
in his youth” in East Coker 
parish and says of it that it 
possessed ‘‘ as great varieties of 
soil as | have ordinarily met 
with anywhere VIZ., 
red, yellow, sandy, stony, clay, 
1 had 
the more reason to take notice 
of this because this village ina 
vreat measure is let out in 


black, 


morass or swampy, et 


small leases for lives of 20, 30, 
}O Or 50 pound per annum 
under Col. Helliar, the lord of 
the manor; and most of, if not 
all, these tenants had their own 
land scattered in small pieces 
up and down several sorts of 
land in this parish.” Of these 
tenants, his brother was one, 
and William noticed as a boy 
how wide a range of crops 
were grown on this prolific, if 
scattered, holding. Such con- 
ditions had made Coker a place 
of early settlement, as the con- 
siderable Roman remains found 
here prove. Of the fine mosaic 
pavement of a sudatory dis 
covered in 1753 we have only 
a description, for “the tenant 
of the field ploughed up the 
pavement, under pretence that 
the visitors injured the land.” 
Passing to the close of the 
Saxon era, we find Coker 
among the possessions of 
Gytha, widow of Earl Godwin 
and mother of King Harold, 
and after the Conquest it came 
to the Crown. UDomesd ty tells 
us that “the King holds one 
manor which is called Cochra,”’ 
and it was. considered by 
Collinson that the gift of Coker 
was the price which William 
Rufus paid for the return of 
the regalia which his father 
had given on his death-bed to 
the Abbey of St. Stephen’s 
at Caen. This was the 
Conqueror’s foundation and 
his tavourite religious home, 
“COUNTRY LIFE." and in some Way Or another 
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{ l » wear at high festivals, his 
ip t with preciou tone his golden 
r regatia do ippear to have been in 
ind convent after bis death But it was 
» redeemed them; and the late Mr. 
erset’s | t anthypuaries, declare that 
the abbey ever held an acre of land ! 
to have remained lerra revts tor a consider- 
is held, under the feudal overlordship 
by the de Mandeville Greollrey de 

1 de Coe) in the time of Henry Il. 
were great people in the early Middle 
ir of Marshwood in Dorset. [Lut they 
1 de Mandeville parted with Marshwood 
ny year the uthawry of his son Kobert 
itu of ¢ er, Which, alter a year and 
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a day in the King’s hands, returned to its overlord, Hugh de 
Courtenay Earl of Devon. It had ere this been divided into the 
two manors of East and West Coker, but East Coker took 


pret edence, and here was the chief residence of the lord where also 
business was done and justice administered. Hence its name of 
Coker Court, without needing any affix indicating its position in 
terms of the compas Already under the de Mandevilles it was 
a place of some importance, the house having a garden, a vine- 
yard and a dovecote attached to it, while a park lay near by. 
Lhe » connection with the enciosure now known by 
that name 


yuth and formerly called the Sheep's Sleigh. 


had 1 
the loity down-land lying above the house to the f 
The old park lay 


last 


near Coker Wood, and, no doubt, the enclosure now spelt 

Darvole, but evidently a corruption of Deerfold, was part of it. bd 

No recognisable traces of the de Mandeville habitation now 

remain, though some of the walling undoubtedly is of their time. { 
. 
. 
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Copyright. THE HALL, SHOWING THE MEDIAVVAL WINDOWS AND /ACOBEAN SCREEN. sae 
The present bail has passed through both seventeenth and often let on leases of lives and much building was done by 
eighteenth century alterations and much quite recent renovation. tenants, There is no evidence, however, that this h ippene tl at 
Yet it retains much fifteenth century work and the full fifteenth Coker; indeed, there is evidence to the contrary. A bailiff 
century plan, and one of the Courtenays must be credited with iccount for one of the early years of the Courtenay possession 
the building thereof. that is, in Ikdward If.’s time—has been preserved, and shows 

Phe Hugh Courtenay to whom Coker fell in by the de Mande that a new room anda solar were then added. but thatisa 
ville forfeiture was the first of that name to inherit the de Redver century and more before the style of its architecture points 
estates and to obtain their Devon earldom. [lis son added to the present hall having been built. It is assuredly of 
Powderham by marriage. But his family was large and he middle fitteenth century date, soon after which time there 
portioned the cadets with slices of his lands. Coker went to is another surviving account, The date is 1473, and Sn 
Sir Peter, but he died childless, and Sir Philip, whose portion \Villiam Courtenay wa then lord of VPowderham nd of 
had been Powderliam, became his heir. The Powderham Coker. Ilis two sons seem to have been at Muchelney 
Courtenays were quiet people and escaped the violent deat an abbey a dozen miles from Coker——probably for educationa 
and forieitures of estates which befel the heads of the tamily purposes. Thence they could come to Coker and occasional 
during the period of the Roses’ War and of the Tudor régime. also go to Powderham, and it as the busine of the Coke 
Powderham and Coker have no history during th period, bailiff to arrange tor these travels and make disbursements. Tle 
public or private, and so we cannot positively say who it was would spend rd. for bread, 2d. ‘on a henne,” 3d. for ale, and a 
that built Coker Court or when he did it. ‘The capital messuag much as 6d. tor two * busshallys of wots.” Coker was clearly 


{ 


and demesne of such lesser and non-residential manors were in hand at this time, when the hali must have been 1 tly ne 
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century had obliterated much and 


rhe recent renovations have been 
with taste and 


ied in the hands of the Powderham 


mtn 


been carried out 


remaining Gothic portions of this 


yne the heads 
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the family in 
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WITH PAPER REPRESENTING THE PLEASURES OF CHINA. 


Philip and Mary’s time, but was sold by them under Elizabeth. 


It changed hands thrice in twenty-five years. The Dillons, who 
bought in 1591, sold in 1598 to Edward Phelipps, the builder of 
Montacute House. His son, in 1616, sold it to Archdeacon 
Hielyar, and to the descendants of this purchaser it remains 
to this day. William Helyar was the son of a Devon 
landowner, and was born in that county in 1559. He went 
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to Oxford and entered the 
Church. He married a Devon- 
shire heiress, and Devonshire 
livings were liberally bestowed 
upon him. In 1602, Sir Walter 
Kaleigh wrote to Robert Cecil 
asking that this “ very learned 
man” should receive the next 
»xeter Canonry, and three years 
later he was made Archdeacon 
of Barnstaple. When James I. 
projected his college for learned 
divines and began the build- 
ings which afterwards became 
Chelsea Hospital, | lelyar was 
selected as one of the Fellows, 
so that Kaleigh’s estimate oi 
him as a ‘very learned man” 
was evidently shared by King 
and bishops. As the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter owned 
he rectorial manor of East 
Coker, and there was an 
ancient right of lodging at the 
vicarage for any Canon who 
came to the parish on business, 
Archdeacon Helyar probably 
first came across Coker in an 
official capacity. When as a 
private person he acquired the 
manor in 1616, he appears to 
have established himself there 
residentially and to have made 
large alterations. It would seem 
clear that such fine Jacobean 
work as the stone screen and 
chimney-piece in the hall are of 
his time, as the place is likely to 
have failen into neglect towards 
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the end of the Courtenay owner 
ship and to have received litt 
attention from uch — passing 
possessors as the Dillons and the 
Phelippses. Moreover, though 
the yallery over the creel 
(approached up a stair from the 
porch and entered by the arched 
door which appears in the illu 
tration) has now no balustrade, 
an old front to it is remembered 
which had been adorned with 
shields bearing the arm if 
Courtenay, Phelipps and Helyar 
and the motto, “ Olim, Nuper, 
Nunc.” It is the Helyar arms 
which appear on the porch, a 
also in a little paneiled room 
with a good plaster eiling 
approached through the dining 
room. In the bedroom above 
it 1s the mantel piece illustrated, 
which is remarkable for the 
breadth and = simplicity of its 
flat strapwork design. It suffer 
from a too-contiguous wall-paper 
which narrows and breaks the 
line of its jambs, but the 
proportion are good and the 
elfect dignified, ar it i worth 
the attention of those who wi 
to reproduce Jacobean work of 
the least elaborate ty pe. » the 
Archdeacon is al 

pleasant 1 

the end 

the gate 

which mounts up 

ground on wh 
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Caothr | Ist \ Palladiar 
forn of th Charle IT. 
type. It Wil a century 
later that the hand ol 
classicism was laid heavily 
ipon tt. Sir William 
Chambers, as a young man 


back from a long course ol 
architectural study in Italy, 
as appointed to teach the 
principles of that art to 
thre Prince of Vales, who 
hortly ascended the throne 

(seorg Lf]. Phe tutor 
to the Prince then 
comptroller of the works to 
the King. Ihe 
love fol that vevert and 
restrained classical style to 
which Robert 


iY came 


combined a 


\dam vave 


hi name, with a strong 
uivocacy of the “ Chinese 
manner ’ in both varden 
obpyect and interior decora 


tion, and thi diversity of 


taste appeared in his laying 
out of Kew for the Wing. 
It was early in his” career 
that the alterations at Coker 
3 
i. 
Ww 
j 
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were entrusted to him. 
What he found tanding 


at the east, or 
the hall, and 
was still the 


dais, end ot 
whether it 
Kdwardian 


solar and “new room” of 
Lie A.D. 1310 bailifft’s 
account, does not appear. 
Whatever it was, he swept 


it away to set up a classical 


building containing on the 
vround floor a suite of three 
handsome, well-decorated 
rooins, of which the central 
illustrated and = is 
t good example of the 
work of its ave. In a bed 
room on the floor 
a reminder of Sir 
(Chinese taste, 


painted 


one IS 


quite 


above iS 
Wiilliam’s 
Ke laborately- 
hangings 
Ol paper, representing scenes 


wall - 


in the Celestial Empire, were 
then in vogue, One _ repre- 
senting the trades of China 
was put into the drawing- 
room of his new house at 
brasted in Kent by Dr. 
furton, George IIIL’s 
favourite physician, and tradi 
ion has it that it was a 
present from the I[mperor 
to the King and by him 
passed on to the ‘dow tor. 
\t Ramsbury Manor in 
Wilts which was a 
deal altered and redecorated 
n George III[.’s time 


cood 


there 
hanes on the walls of a 
sitting-room) a comprehensive 
representation ot the pilea- 
sures of the Chinese, and of 
aracter is the 
paper at Coker Court. It 
is in excellent preservation, 
and, like all these 


while it Is 


the same cl 


papers, 
painted in natural 
colours, 1t has, as a whole 


a pleasant yellow tone. 
Groups of tigures 
very e 
occupy tue 


diversely gaged, 
middle distance, 
river, with 
islands and other 
flows ovel 


while a boats, 
features, 
the whole lore- 
Further back are 
villages, house 
with their 


eround.,. 


, wardens, 


denizens a lively 
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employed, and behind them moun- 
tain and sky close in the picture. 
Sir William Chambers also brought 
the fifteenth century hall somewhat 
into keeping with his additions; but 
the present owners have now largely 
restored its original character. To 
quote their own words: “ The altera- 
tions we did to the house’ were 
taking away a Georgian _ plastei 
ceiling from under the old oak roof 
in the hall, and renewing a_ good 
many of the oak beams that were 
rotten, and restoring the stone tiled 
root, We also put in an oak floor 
and took two Georgian pillars away 
from the Tudor hall which were quite 
out of keeping with it. And we 
had the paint taken off the stone 
chimney-piece and screen. We _ built 
the couth wing for servants’ rooms, 
offices, etc. We did all the building 
and alterations with our own workmen 
under our ex-bailiff, Caplen.” 

The present appearance of the 
house, as evidenced by the accom- 
panying illustrations, is an eloquent 
and, we trust, a long - lasting testi- 
monial of the excellent characte 
ol this example ot * home-made” 





restoration, and shows how — fully hen & Hers J 

Mrs. IHleneage understands and ap 

preciates the old house which = she -opyright THK ARCHDEACON’S ALMSHOUSES., “COUNTRY LIFE 
inherited from her father, the lace 


Mr. Helyar, whose death in) 1893 prevented the publica Rolls and other interesting documents which were in- his 

tion. under his competent editorship, of the medieval Court possession at Coker Court. ILlis decease was felt as a serious loss 
by all who were engaved in the work of 
antiquarian research, ¥ 
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ILEN-HAKRIER IN EAST SuUsst 


MALE hen-harrier was seen about a 
fortnight since by several peopl 
on the eastern side of Vevensey 
Marshes in Sussex. These marshes 


ar ittractive ground = for uch 


raptorials, and occasionally monta 
mis, the hen and even the rare marsh harrier 
pay these broad levels a visit during the period 
of migration Last vear a female hen-harries 


was seen for a week or two at the western end 


of the marshes, I saw her one day not tar from 
the outskirts of Eastbourne. I am glad to 
beleve that she es iped the collector’s gun 


and departed in px t e on her further wanderings 
I trust the male bird, seen recently, may have 
had the same good fortune. 


GKOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


- 


The hen-harrier has, like the other Britist 
members of this group-—-the marsh and monta 
gris—sullered much during the last century at 
the hands of game preservers and keepers, so 


much so that it is nowa far rarer species with 


as 


us than it used to b Phe assaults of egg 
collectors, who now ravave the nests of the 


birds in Northern Britain with unremitting 





assiduity, tend year by year to make the bird 
’ 


yel more scarce Phe hen-harrier has a wide 


My Sa Sea 
“4 , 
ne 


distribution, being found from spring till autumn 


over most of | Wwope, as lar North as tl SIXty 


_ ninth parallel of latitude, Eastward it ronges 
through much of Asia as far as Canton and in 
winter it is well knewn throughout North 


\irica, Hitherto \byssinia seems to hay been 
the hen-harriers most Southerly reported 


habitat, but Mr. Abel Chapman, in his very 
| 


interesting bouok, “*On Safari,’ just published, 


j 


shows that the bird ts familiar, during our winter, 


in Kast Africa, Mr. Chapman is a skilled and 
veteran observer of birds, and his remarks on 
the Jen-harrier, in a locality so far South as 
british East Africa, are worthy of being noted 
by all naturalists interested in the geovraphical 
distribution of birds. He says, when des ribing 
the Athi Kiver country, ** Ilen-harriers, both 


the blue males and ‘ring-tails,’ quartered the 





open veld in pairs,” and in another note he 


» Common in winter in Athi, but none 
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Xo hich, roll jlains, much resembling the vast plateaux-lands of 

| Transvaal and Bb 1anala in Southern Africa It is curious that while 
ris and 1 narsh harrier iv wen identifie in South Africa, th 

urrier has never yet been known to penetrate so far South, Proof being 

w forthcoming that this bird wanders as far down the continent as British 
Kast Africa, it is quit robable that in time it may be identified yet further 


, “CHarM” oF COLDFINCHES, 


While wan lering with a friend recently over Pevensey Marshes we saw 
what I , ‘ t sporting and natural history writers would have 
scr isa har rf ldfinches Seven of these beautiful birds were 
1 the air together, and that in the very centre of one of the biggest marsh 
tracts in the South « kn land, not exactly the spot where one would expect 
t n these rds during winter-time Large numbers of our goldfinches 
rate to the Continent uring late autumn, returning in spring from the 
warmer climate of the Scuth; and in winter a good deal of movement takes 
ace among those birds that remain with us in our own islands, dictated by 
veather, food supply and other factors The old writers on Nature loved to 
describe collections of birds and sporting mammals by curious designations 
Thus, in addition to a **charm” of goldfinches, to which I have already 
allu 1, one finds in the old books references to a siege of herons, a ride of 
pheasants, a wisp of snipe, a muster of peacocks, a clattering of choughis, a bevy 
f quan 1 watch of nightingales, a stand of plover, i cast of hawks and so 
rti (mong mammals, perhaps the most singular designations are a pride of 
t sleuth of bears, a skulk of foxes, a gang of elk, a sounder of hog, a 
ck of wolves, a troop of monkeys and a school of whales. Some few of 
umes still survive, and a sounder of pig is to this day well known 
in Ineli \ pri of lions is long since obsolete, and the sportsman in 
\lrica, whether British or Dutch, never refers to a party of these animals by 
inv other cription than that of a ** troop.” 


Beirish) MiIGRANTs IN SourH AFRICA 
In Mr. Abel Chapman’s book on East Africa, to which I have already 


' rred, will | found, in an ippend x on birds, some extremely interes ing 
notes dealing with many British species which pass to and fro between our 

vn isl ls and the great in-drenched continent Mr. F. J. Jackson, 

I ttenant-Governor of British East Africa, a great sportsman and a most 
n ot rver of Nuture, contributes some curious items to this appendix 
[hus he notes that in June of this year spotted fly-catchers, birds which 

ne to us usually in early May, remained in his varden at Nairobi up to the 


THE 


\RIS isa city of stone, while London is almost entirely 
built of brick. Paris is a superb statue which time 
has, in some measure, deteriorated—a streak of soot 
here, a broken finger there—but it retains its general 

outline, the beauty of its main features. Paris has less 
jour than London, just as the modern stone statue has less 
and London is not only a picture, but an 

Ihe classical paintings of David 

were even more colourless than Paris, and it is to the same 


Hour than a picture, 
unending gallery of pictures. 


classical period of French art inaugurated by David—Early Revo- 
iutionary to Late Imperial—that the Paris of to-day belongs. Her 
bearing is Imperial yet with something sceptical, gay and sardonic 
Phe mask of Napoleon with the smile of Voltaire! 
The predominating colours of Paris are grey and blue, the grey 
becoming, in bright sunlight, brilliant white. 


in the look. 


This is, generally 
speaking, the colour scheme of the entire Department of the 
Seine, and throughout all its meanderings to the sea, the Seine 
bears along with it this glittering train of chalk or stone white, 
fringing and binding its body robe ot dazzling sky blue. The 
Marne, on the other hand, which has a claim to be considered a 
Paris river, for it meets the Seine at Charenton, 


s always of a 
deep, crystal-clear green owing to its bed being of fine white 
clay, and there is an easily-noticeable distinction of general hue 
between the Departments of the Seine, the Seine-et-Marne and 
the Marne. The joyous blue and white of the Seine in Paris 

Paris practically covers the whole Department of the Seine—-shades 
off into the yellow-grey of the Seine-et-Marne and of the Marne, 
with the aqua marina of the Marne River scintillating in the 
midst of their undulating champaign, covered with dark green 
vineyards which envelop Rheims and reach back as far as the 
Vosges. This blue and white hardens into a colder grey and a 
muddier blue in the Seine-et-Oise; it becomes more liquid and 
velvety in the lush pastures and Poussinesque cliffs of the Eure; 
it almost dies away in the sorrowful and watery blues and browns 
of Brittany People who have a sense of colour know at once 
when they have passed from one of these departments to another 
merely from the different aspect of sky and earth. It may be 
objected that the boundaries of the French departments are 
artificial, and that is true; but the designers of them have followed 
certain well-considered geological *and ethnological lines, and, 
consciously or unconsciously, it is by the subtle suggestion of the 
oil itself, with its special atmosphere and history, that they have 


illowed themselves to be guided. There has been no serious 
nutilation of the respective physiognomies which distinguished 
the old provinces of France before the departments were created. 
Ktacial characteristics due to environment have remained the 
same, and, accompanying them, the peculiar atmospheric and 


ground colours are plainly distinguishable. 


COLOUR 
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niddle of April. Mr. Jackson says in another place, “‘several of our 
British migrants were remarbably late in leaving these parts . . The 
willow-warbler remained until May roth, and the sedge warbler I saw on 
May 23rd. The tree-pipit was in great numbers in my garden up to 
May 4th, but all disappeared during that night, which was very wet and 
stormy.” To this Mr. Chapman adds: ‘* Truly these are remarkable dates,” 
and Mr. Jackson asks: ** Did they know you were having Arctic weather in 
April at home ?” It will be remembered that this year our spring birds not 
only came to us very late, but also, as Mr. Chapman himself remarks, in 
much smaller numbers than usual. [Had these little creatures, which lingered 
thus late in the heart of Africa last spring, some prescience of the bitter 
weather that might overtake them if they ventured Northward on their long 
flight too early ? 
MIGRATION OF Ké#sTRELs. 

Ilere is another interesting note by Mr. Chapman on the lesser kestrel, 
a species admitted to the British list, although its appearances with us are 
but few and far between Ife says: ** My Spanish friend, the lesser Kestrel 
(Cerchneis Naumanni) swarmed in wirter on the koppies and crags of 


Lukenia, Athi, etc Four species have, I believe, been recognised in British 


Kast Africa.” Inanote he adds; ‘‘A striking instance of the marvels of 
bire migration occurs in this group. One species of Kestrel (the Eastern 
red-footed, Cerchneis amurensis) breeds in North China and Japan, leaving 
that region in September. Its passage through India is noticed in Oc tober 
-November. But it spends its winter (that is the South African summer) 
well south of the Zambesi. Thence it returns to China in the following spring. 
Curiously, its passage has not hitherto been noticed in British East Africa, 
hat may arise either from the (natural) scarcity of ornithological observers, 
or, possibly, because the birds travel direct across the Indian Ocean > Ido 
not think this last surmise can be the correct one. Even such good flyers as 
kestrels would scarcely attempt so trying an oversea passage as that trom the 
South-East African littoral across the Indian Ocean to Asia. We have 
many records of enormous collections of hawks and falcons, especially in 
South Africa, during the period of the swarming of white ants, but none, that 
[ am aware of, of the passage of great flights of these birds over wide 
expanses of ocean. Mr. Chapman’s bird appendix to **On Safari” is well 
worth the attention of all those interested in ornithology, and especially in 
the great subject of migration. It may also interes: sportsmen to knew that 
our British pintail, shoveller and garganey ducks are all abundant in British 
East Africa in winter. Ihe pochard is also found there, H. A. B. 
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The exceptionally pure air of Paris enhances her statuesque 
beauty, but her colour gamut, as it were, is in consequence less 
rich and varied as compared with that of London. Her colours 
have less “ body,” if one may be permitted to borrow that 
expression from the wine-cellar, though it would be erroneous to 
say that they have less quality. But they are less joy-giving 
from the purely artistic point of view than those of London, 
because they are less impersonal. Paris, in her general attitude, 
is far more anecdotic than London. ‘The anecdotic, the talkative 
element is discernible in her colour. In London we have infinite 
colour, constantly shifting and changing, never revealing any 
thing but itself, admirable and lovable as colour merely, 
enveloped in and visible through mist which has the curious 
double etlect of promoting the general colour harmony, while 
aiding the colour to maintain is impersonality, is moral 
and wsthetic detachment from the objects on which it rests. 
lhere is nothing human in the colour of London ; its spirituality 
is of itself; that is why it means nothing, or is invisible, to the 
vast majority of the inhabitants. How gloomy! says “ the man 
in the street,” pointing to an unimaginable harmony of purples 
and browns and greens and greys materialised like a spirit in- an 
envelope of mist, and playing, unconscious of its human surround- 
ings, ina slum. In Paris, on the contrary, the colour 1s Parisian, 
with a Parisian appeal to the Parisian heart and brain, and it 
tells endless and charming little stories about Paris. This, it 
may be safely said, is one of the reasons why M. Yoshio Markino 
apparently prefers London to Paris from the point of view of 
their respective colourings, though in his preface to his new 
work, “ The Colour of Paris” (London: Chatto and Windus), 
he discusses this point with a subtle Oriental politeness which 
must prevent either capital from being jealous «wsthetically of 
the other. His washed drawings, however, so far as it is possible 
to judge from their reproduction, which appears to be excellent, 
would lead one to the conclusion that this personal note in the 
colour of Paris must have been a great puzzle toa foreigner to 
whom the manners, morals and popular traditions of the city 
were, and have remained, a closed book. ‘ What is net logical 
is not French.” Paris is the capital of the country in which 
this rule of composition holds good, and her moments even 
of atmospheric mistiaess are quite rare. M. Yoshio Markino’s 
genius, and his love of the colour of London, have nevertheless 
pushed him to select these moments in perhaps too great a 
proportion of his drawings. When Paris is fogbound, which 
happens about twice in a year, the Parisians look upon the 
phenomenon in the light of a huge practical joke. They feel just 
as they did when the electricians struck work some time since 
and all the lamps went cut in the streets and cafés. Paris is then 
behaving like a naughty child, and must be good-humouredly 
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d o1 led int ynising not to do it ayain. And her 

f brightness and clearne is so intense that these moments 

of ilkine never recur often enough to spoil the Parisian 
Mipet 

\\ it ra ) Paris, the effect is no greater than 

that of a « I's burst of tear Phe aspect of Paris is for a 

brief space is, as Is that of the child: but the fit is 

n er and the tear dried, and smile and gay equa 

ni ty return. lhe persistent weeping of the London streets 

when once it be >; has the quality and the high seriousness 

{the gloomiest Scandinavian tragedy. l.ondon weeps, more 

ver, om iw imavine Mr Siddons might have wept tor fifty 


ecutive performances in the vole of the ** Mourning bride,” 


rand artiste, Making a presentinent of utler woe which ha 
ioidin dienity. the harmoniou itmosphere and the colour 
ragout of a great painter nasterpiece. All the real but 
iperficia viety, ittering on a serious and sober back- 
round of thrift and hard work, which characterises the Varisian, 
in the colour of Pari ‘rey, bursting out from time to time 
into dazzling white: and pure blue. These sott but outspoken 
reys, and these blues, whose hearts verily leap, are 
further brightened in the pring by the pure ‘rreens ol 
Lie Hnumerou 1) ley irds und avenues, which in autumn 
re a blaze ol ld ind « ypper. but when the tree are 
bare and black in winter, the grey till shimmer in peaceful 
mtentment beneath the encouraging care of the blue. The 
Varisian season ts then at its height. In the tall stone hous« 
the fireplaces are burning more wood than coal, so there is no 
black moke. [he blue-vrey hadows which these hou 
throw across the treets when the un nes, a it venerally 
clot , are » luminous and light a hardly to be distinguishable 
from those of summer. Pari wks for the time being a little 
more clothed. Alway tatuesque, there 1s now more about het 
tf the pretty “mannequin” (as the dressmakers’ living models 


ire called) than of the Venus of Milo. But this is merely a 


THE BOOKS 


RIV IEW of the literature of tgo8 leads to wide-reaching 
reflections. Perhaps it is a little premature to draw 
general conclusions from the reading of the public 
during twelve month but it would almost appear as 


though the novel, which not long ago was the Aaron’s 


rod of literature, wallowing everything el e, Was giving place to 
it more serious kind of writing. A feature of the past year’s 
books is the immense number of biographies and = semi 
historical works that have come from the press. There does 


not seem to have been anyone, for example, of the slightest 
importance in the French history of the last two centuries about 


whom a book has not been made recently. This is evidently a 
favourite field for workers who have found fiction unremunera 
tive. No doubt booksellers and others have discovered that 
the manufacture of the fourth and fifth rate novels has ceased 


to interest, amuse o 


profit. Inferior novels may have had a little 
ale at the moment when they came out, but in three months afte 
eemed to be entirely forgotten. Itis not that the country has lost 
iis appetite for imaginative work of the best kind. Reprints of 
vreat authors never were more popular, and millions of sixpenny 
novels have been issued from the press during the year and eagerly 
purchased. Probably this may arise in part from the readers being 
nauseated with snippets. During the last two decades we have 
witnessed a singular revolt from the long and serious essay to what 
the journalist calls “ the bright little paragraph,” but taste, ever 
fickle, seems to have veered round again to the more lengthy 
work. The sixpenny reprint is preferred to the magazine of scraps, 
and the seber biography to the flamboyant novel. Moreover, 
distincuions are drawn in regard to the latter. lor the time 
being the cloak-and-rapier school has had its day. During 
1go8 the disciples of Dumas have had a bad time. The out- 
tanding novel of the period was undoubtedly Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's Diana Mallory, a book which does not derive its value 
from romance in the common acceptation of the term, but 
from its careful study of poignant and pathetic situations. 
\ similar remark would apply to Mr. E. FF. Benson's 
Lhe Climber, which appears to come next in point of popularity. 
\ touch of old romance gilded the exquisite Blue Lagoon 
of Mr. de Vere St icpoole; but this book had an inexpressible 
charm of a diflerent kind—that which swathes the forms 
and features of those who are still young and innocent. 
Another writer who has gained a still more assured position 
is Miss May Sinclair, whose Avtty Vailleur was a fine and 
sympathetic study of situations arising trom the conventional 
ind unconventional relationships of modern fife. In poetry 
the year has been almost barren, and would have been so 
entirely but for the publication of the last volume of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Hardy's great work, Zhe Dynasts. Yet many would deny to 
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nuance, Aanote. It suffices to give you an idea of what is going 
on in the changed season, which, however, as a season, lives the 
same life and remains of the same colour and aspect from year to 
year. But it is at night that the anecdotic quality of the 
colour of Paris reveals itself most noti eably. lhe streets are 
aflame with myriads of multi-coloured lights, each of which 
has its peculiar Parisian suggestion to convey to you. At the 
same time, the general colour effect is delightfully rich and 
variegated, so that it is not surprising that M. Yoshio Markino 
is specially enamoured of it. Twenty years ago the lamented 
Louis de Laveaux conquered this terribly refractory domain of 
the Paris nightscape, and he employed the far more difficult 
medium of oil. It is a high compliment to M. Markino to 
say, aS one quite conscientiously can, that he is Laveaux’s 
only worthy or even approximate successor. Paris at night 
is as bejewelled as an Oriental princess; but here, again, 
London surely has the advantage of her, in variety and beauty 
of colour. \fter the complete nightfall London lights have 
none of the harmonious arrangement and sapphire-blue setting of 
those of Paris, and their suggestion is incomparably more mean 
and vile; but Paris is rarely if ever visited by those fantastic 
mist forms, eerie fog giants, which people the London parks 
after sunset, and Paris has, comparatively speaking, very little 
twilight. Where in Paris could one see on a November evening 
such a spectacle as the West India Dock presents when the sun 
sets upon the gasometers on the marshy promontory at Deptford 
Creek, and above the purple and green mists their glowing 
outlines hang low in the sky like a burning grille? Remember, 
too, what worlds of distinctive colour lie between two such 
wsthetic poles as are represented by this vision seen at 
the East Lend docks, and the view from Richmond Hill, 
which may be considered as the extreme western point 
of London. Statuesque Varis, beautiful in colour as_ she 
is, must strike her flag in the presence of such over- 
whelming odds. KOWLAND STRONG. 


LAST YEAR. 


this work the name of poetry. It gives us rather the material 
and the philosophy out of which fine poetry is made. It shows, 
if it were necessary to do so, that among his contemporaries 
Mr. Ilardy scarcely has an equal for breadth of view and force 
of imagination. What it lacks is style, the instinct for words, 
and the harmony which Carlyle told us was at the root of all 
things if we could but see it.. Although the living poets have 
not been productive, it seems that the public taste for poetry is 
growing. New edition after new edition has come trom the 
press. here is no end to the re-issue ef the acknowledged 
classics of English literature. In the majority of cases they are 
accompanied with such an array of notes, comments and studies 
of the text as to show that the patience and learning of the 
modern editor are inexhaustible. This is pre-eminently the day 
of the authorised edition. Even in the case of so very modern 
a writer as Mr. W. Lb. Yeats it has been found advisable to 
enshrine his works in a beautitul final edition. A_ fillip was 
viven to the study of the late Laureate, the chief of the 
Victorian singers, by the publication of an edition of his works, 
enriched by his own notes and comments, arranged and set 
out by his son, the present Lord Tennyson. Attention has been 
drawn anew also to the fame of Mr. William Morris by a penetrat- 
ing and illuminative study of the man and his poetry by Mr. Noyes. 
Probably those who come after us will read with an amused 
smile of the vast number .ot anthologies which poured from the 
Mr. Ek. V. Lucas is largely responsible for 
this. His Open Road was the precursor of many hundreds of 
books framed en the same principle; that is to say, a natural 


press at this period. 


feature would be selected round which to place a number of 
poetic extracts. We have had anthologies of mountain poetry and 
river poetry, of poetry of the town and poetry of the country, poetry 
of Nature and poetry of man. As a rule they are not very 
good. The modern anthologist knows that there are a certain 
number of set pieces which must go into his volume, and all that 
he wants is a pair of scissors and a little paste so thit he can 
snip out what his immediate predecessor had himself snipped 
out of a previous anthology. If ever he ventures to choose a 
piece on his own judgment, it is almost certain to be a very bad 
example of the author. Indeed, writers both of prose and verse are 
often heard to complain that the easily-pleased modern critic often 
reduces his praise to absurdity by choosing to quote from his author 
the worst passages, in the fond belief that he chooses the best. 
Collections and selections were common enough in the early days 
of the Victorian era, and no doubt the present rage for them will 
soon spend its force. It is in works generally considered of a 
more serious kind that the interest of the nation has lain. No 
more important book was published during the course of the 
last year than Lord Cromer’s Modern Egypt. It was a 
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mixture of history, travel, politics and autobiography. The land 
of the Pharaohs has begun a new life since the bombardment of 
\lexandria, and during the period which has elapsed since then, 
Lord Cromer has been its tutelary genius. We all knew some 
thing of his literary ability before, and yet this book was a 
revelation. It promises to become as important an historical 
document as the famous Commentaries of Casar. A biography 
of a lighter kind was Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s life of that erratic 
genius, James McNeill Whistler. It put on record hundreds 
of the curious anecdotes and stories that for so long have floated 
about the dining-rooms of London, and it also brought out the 
great and serious intentions and ambitions which lay behind 
Whistler’s light-hearted badinage. That it tells some things 
that ought not to nave been told, and is silent upon many points 
concerning which there is legitimate curiosity, is only to say 
that it partakes of the indiscretion and incompleteness of the 
modern biography. A work of genius which occupied attention 
in the early part of the year was Mr. Doughty's Wanderings in 
Aralia, a book remarkable tor the naturalness and brotherliness 
and utter absence of cant with which it described the author's 
sojourning and wayfaring among the children of the desert. A 
book which deserves mention in any review of last year's 
literature is Mrs. Raikes’s Life of Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham. 
Miss Beale was a pioneer among head-mistresses, and the educa 
tion of the best of the girls of to-day is to a large extent framed 
on the model she erected. In the course of the narrative it was 
disclosed that Miss Beale, who had long been known as a foremost 
figure in the ranks of educational reformers, was in private life 
a character well worth studying, for her steady adherence 
Writing 
personally, a volume of Reminiscences that left one of the most 
pleasing impressions on the mind was that of the late Albert Pell, 
once the authoritative spokesman of the agricultural interest in the 
Hlouse of Commons. Many who listened to him must have been 
unaware how great a lover he was of old times and old fashions, 
and with what tenacity his memory clung toa state of affairs that 
\nother kind of book for which th: 
public taste 15 increasing is what is generally known as the Art 
Book. ‘The term isa wide one, and is perhaps most properly 
applied to studies of the vreat painters illustrated with fine 


to principle and the fine scrupulousness of her mind. 


had gradually slipped away. 


THE 


N these pages on July 18th and December 12th 
last year there appeared two very beautiful 
collections ol radiograp IK ple tures of 

shells, which thus exhibited, for the first 

time in my experience, the exquisite lines 
of internal structure as they would be = seen 
through the external walls if the whole were 
transparent. The writer pointed out the extra- 
ordinary likeness of Scalaria scalaris to a spiral 
staircase, and if he will refer to Country Liri 
for February 23rd, he will find that I there 
suggested Voluta vespertilio as the origin of the 
famous open staircase at Blois. This isa branch 
of morphological comparison which has occupied 
my leisure moments for many years see 

“Spirals in Nature and Art” (John Murray) 

and it opens up a field of observation and 

discovery which has few equals either in 
architecture or conchology. But it is not this point which I wish 

1 desire to point out one of the many ways 

in which such pictures as those reproduced in these pages on 

July 18th and December 12th may be usefully studied by many 

who may hitherto have valued their collections of shells as 

storehouses of beauty, but have not perhaps entirely realised all 
that may be 
learnt by 
closer exami- 
nation of what 
may fairly be 
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to emphasise to-dav. 


dese ribed as 
the most ex 
quisite of all 
natural struc 
tures. IT will 
take, first, an 
example 
which ap 
peared among 
the radiogra 
phic pictures 
to which refer 





ence has 
already been 
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reproductions of the best of their work. Many books of this kind 
have been done with supreme excellence and seem to find steady 
support from buyers. The garden has been very freely exploited 
for the purpose of making Art books out of it. In some volumes 
the letter press appears to have been written tor the purpose of 
enveloping pictures previously painted, while in coniparatively 
few are the illustrations designed to illuminate the letterpress, 
Among the latter must be classified, however, all the books 
written by Miss Jekyll, the greatest artist-gardener of our time. 
She has never done anything more charming than her little book 
on Children and Gardens, and her volume on Colour in the l lowe: 
Garden received a very hearty welcome from all who delight in 
producing coloured harmonies from the flowers and plants. Sit 
Herbert Maxwell's book on Scotch Gardens and Mr. E. TV. Cook's 
Gardens of England deserve a place among these. 

The survey is by no means an unsatisfactury one, as it 
shows an improving taste in reading. Moreover, the number of 
purchasers of the best books has been considerably above the 
average, which is a wonderful thing in itself, considering the 
state of business and the falling off in prosperity. ‘The signs 
of the times, as far as we can read them, point to a great 
literary revival taking place at no distant date. I‘ven the 
most ignorant reader is growing surfeited with the triviality and 
rubbish set betore him daily—-we had almost said hourly—and 
weekly. It was natural enough that the millions who were 
brought into the reading circle by the operation of the Education 
\ct should, in their early days, devour whatever was set before 
them, and even esteem most that which was of least value; but 
out of that great horde of omnivorous readers time will gradually 
select those whose minds are more active, and whose tastes are 
capable of being educated. These will form the audience ol 
the future, to which every worthy exponent of literature will try 
to appeal. At the same time, it is most unfortunately true that 
the dominating influence among the younger literary men of to-day 
is Russian. The school of grim and unshrinking realism which 
was originally derived from Zola goes resolutely to the facts of 
life and paints horrible pictures from them as depressing as they 
are powertul, The sadness of the Muscovite is repellent and 
has nothing of the charm that belongs to the dreamy melancholy 
ot the Saxon race ‘ 


OF SHELLS. 


made, Nautilus pompilius. shown here in the first 
illustration, The photograph by X-rays dos 

not in this case give the clean-cut lines which are 
necessary to my argument, and | have, the retore, 
reproduced the actual section of the shell, instead 
of the shadow of its internal structure seen through 
the outer wall. Mathematicians are not always 
accustomed to the forms with which biologists are 
familiar, and the student of natural history very 
rarely concerns himself with higher mathematic 

but when occasionally a link has been found 
between the two, the result has always been an 
enormous increase of interest in both. Sir John 
Leslie, for 
specialists who had eyes to see over his garden wall 
into the beauties of his 


instance, was one of those rare 


next door a iwhbour’s 
orchard; and he was the first to point out the 
organic aspect of the curve-line known to 


mathematicians as the logarithmic or equiangula spiral, which, 
he wrote, “exactly resembles the general form and. ele vant 
septa ol 

the Nau 

iies. 

Canon 

Moseley 

of Cam 


bridge 
saw how 
much was 
involved 
in this 
lliumunat - 
ing sug 





gestion, 
and pro 
ceeded to 
apply the 
mathematical curve as a definition of the shell, » that for 


MELO ETHIOPICL (1) 


the first time something In the nature ot exact measurements 
might be attempted of the growth of a natural object. 
Professor Goodsir, going further still, adopted the logarithmi 
spiral as a kind ot teleological chart in Nature’s beautiful design 

and tried to show that if the form and law of growth of an 
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f 
I ed, | t eep of its curve 
i! l lel pirat than that 
Na not wi enough tor truly 
il ind ¢ iit t fatally 
I é el Curve ol 
lect Carowt in t hore ene! l 
f the spun in Palit plenden 
Live el i , a dillerence 
il thie oO nere Instead ol 
reise thal t ‘ re 1 iS the lonvet 
! al that, a t matter of fact, has been 
lot of thi particular ll, Similar 
rm [ spira vill evidently be worth 
vy. Me ethiopicus ts usually only 
ad at Pan upright position; tut for our p 
muen re interestil vVhben seen Irom above, ; 





VE THREE VIEWED 
ire, for*now it 1s po le to observe the little 
from which this magnificent haLitation was gradually d 

mad wh remain the centre of a growing 
piral that mu mn common with the loga 
rr n piral of the Nautilus. In the same 
iv, af you t the three hells side by side in 
ordinary position in which they are exh 
ted in « , you will realise very little of 
ral growt # Voluta vespertilio, Murex 
itilis, or Sycotypus caniculatus. Look at 
em, however, | hn above, keeping the three 
mothe une order from left to right, and you 
ee 1 piral development from the original 
‘bud ” th \quisite clearness. | have used 
the word “bud intentionally to sugvest a 
tra tion from conchology to botany by way 


of the researches into the application of the 

irithmic spiral to the growth of plants, made 

by Mr. Church in his ** Note on Phyllotaxis” 

In the last picture you will see a young 

lily trom my Berkshire garden photographed 

ertically. just as the Murex was photographed 

n the previous picture. It is impossible not to 
be struck with the delicate and beautiful resem 

lance im the rowth-forms of the shell with 

eof the plant: and Murex monodon, with 

| | rlin backward, offer an ¢ en 
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closer parallel. For 150 years what is known as the “Spira 
Pheory” of Bonnet formed the foundation of all studies in 
phyllotaxis; that is to say, in the consideration of a stem 
bearing leaves as an axis and its appendages. bonnet 
took a mature stem and chose, upon it, a leaf (1) which 


happened to be growing exactly above another leaf (y). He 
then showed that the leaves intermediate between these 
wo were arranged in a_ spiral which made, for instance, 
two complete revolutions between (x) and (y). The mathe- 
maticians had a splendid time elaborating this into an 
enormous edifice of beautifully precise nomenclature, which 
became entirely LIst less as soon as protoplasmic erowth became 
more nearly understood, and as soon as the type plant of the 
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morphologist became the growing body instead of the adult 
ucture. That change of view necessitated a new mathe 
matical conception, which Mr. Church 

provided by propounding, very pro 

perly, an ideal condition. The growth 

of a mass of protoplasm, he said, may 

be conceived as a “uniform growth” 

by expansion round a_ hypothetical 

centre; and logarithmic spiral curves, 

" he went on, are the sole curves of 

uniform growth expansion. By thei 
means, it would indeed be just as 
difficult. to produce proofs by actual 
measurement as it’ had been by 
Bonnet’s helix; but it at least became 
possible to deduce mathematically the 
various properties of growing systems, 
to watch them, as it were, grow on 
paper, to study their varying rates ol 
erowth, and to analyse their irre 
eularities in mathematical terms as 
precise as those which indicate the 
erratic orbit of a comet. Let me 
take another instance of natural for 
mation which involves another form of 
spiral, the cylindrical helix, instead of the logarithmic curve. 
Look back at the shell Melo ethiopicus as it appears in its first 
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picture, and you 
will see three 
strong and beau 
tiful structural 
curves sut 
rounding the 
columella, or cen 
tral pillar of th 
shell. hese 
curves are repro 
duc ed in every 
chamber of — the 
shell, and are 
visible through a 
microscope in the 
** protoconch,” ot 
youngest shell of 
all. Compare 
these with the 
beautiful curves of 
the Cyclamen, as 
it is usually seen, 
in the first pi 
ture here. Then 
compare the for 
mation of Melo 
ethiopicus as seen 
in its second 
picture with — the 
same Cyclamen 





which has been 
carefully photo 


CYCLAMEN FLOWER, 


graphed vertically 
for me by Mr. T. Keveley of Wantage. It is impossible not 
to appreciate that here, in two very different organisms, you 


find the growth and life of each expressed in curves of 
the same kind. Taking Mr. Church's ideal spiral as a 
measure, it would, in fact, be quite possible to detine the 
law of growth in flower and shell alike. In the three 


volumes just published by the literary executors of the late 
Protessor Pettigrew, a very large number of beautifully-drawn 
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formation, in various natural o ts, is to 


be found. An anprejudiced consideration of them must jead to 


xamples of the spiral 


the conclusion that in this formation we come very clo to 
discovery of the lines of energy alony which Nature works; and 
it is a formation so widely distributed that we tind it not merely 
in the microscopical bodies of the smallest organisms, but also 
in those majestic manifestations of material energy, the starry 
nebula, which seem to be the actual vrowth and origin of solar 
systems like our own. 

My last observation must be that, as will have been 
noticed, in all efforts to define a natural object in) mathe 





matical terms, we really come to a_ point at which ow 
knowledge of the involved factors ceases. Mr. Church 
phyllotaxis diagrams can never show that a plant’s growth 
is mathematically correct. The Nautilus is almost a 
logarithmic spiral, but not quite. In other words, — the 
batfling factor of both plant and shell is its organic growth, 


its life. 1 am tempted to continue and to say that her 


also is the secret of their beauty. Vor perfect beauty, lil 


natural 
erowth, im 
plies subtle 
irregularities ; 
it depends 
not upon 
mathematical 
exactness, but 
upon those 
mysterious 
variations to 
which the 
> ¢ heme ot 
creation, as 
we know it, 
owes the great 
law > ol the 
Origin of 
ape cies and 
the Survival of 
the littest. 

lr. A. Cook. THE SA) 
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rilk BEST Ol PHOMSON, 


7/ Comp Poetical Works of Fam Zhomson, edited, with notes, by 
J. Logie Robertson, M.A. (Ienry Frowde, Oxford University Press.) 

N these days it 1s the fashion to di parage the workman nip olf 
Phomson, while holding him in honour as the first to break away 

from the convention of Dryden and Pope and write as one in 
direct communion with Nature. Mr. Logie Robertson, who 
probably knows Thomson better than anybody clse living, has 
written a very delightful preface to this edition by collating th 


different versions he arrives at the conclusion that refinement and rep 

are gained at the expense of vitality and vigour, \s examples he quotes th 
substitution of the very tame line, ‘‘ Then scale the mountains to their woody 
tops,” for the more picturesque, ** Then snatch the mouatsins by their woody 


tops,” which occurs in the description of the fox-hunt, and ** Shook from the 


corn for ““Scared from the corn” in the hare-hunt. Perhaps the finest 
individual line written by Thomson occurs in the poetic account of the 
Deluge, *‘A shoreless ocean tumbles round the globe. Matthew Arnold 
would have been proud to have been the author of this. But Mr. Logi 


Kobertson thinks that Thomson’s highest achievement in natural cescription 
is the snowstorm at the beginning of winter. The passage to which li 
refers occurs after the clouds are described : 

Phrough the hushed air the whitening shower descends, 

At first thin-wavering ; till at last tie flakes 

Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day 

With a continual flow. The cherished fields 

Put on their winter-robe of purest white. 

*Tis brightness all; save where the new snow m 

Along the mazy current. Low the woods 

Bow their hoar head; and, ere the languid sun 

Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 

Earth’s universal face, deep-hid and chill, 

Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 

Che works of man. 


Those who are familiar with the scenery round Thomson’s old home in 
Teviotdale will recognise how vividly the Border country must have been in 
his mind when this was written. It is a land of upland pastures, and the 
account of the perils of the flock and the death of the shepherd follow 
naturally. Nothing could exceed the homely pathos of the end; 


In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing and the vestment warm; 
In vain his little children, peeping cut 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 
Nor wife nor children more shall he behold, 


Nor friends, nor sacred home. 


A in episode Mr. Robertson sing! out the charming vienette of t | 

Os lo 

The redbreast, sact to the household ods, 

Wisely regardfal of the embrotling y, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets | 

Ilis shivering mates, and pays to trust man 

Ilis annual visit Ilall alraid, he ti 

Against the window beats; then brisk ali 

(On the warm hearth; then, hoppt oer th r, 


yes all the smiling family askance, 


And pecks, and starts, and wonders whet he 


rill, more familiar grown, the table-cru 

Attract his slender feet 
If Thomson had been able to ke pupto th lev » til Nol vould 
defied both time and criticism, Ife wrote before the mptin andl futility 
of the sonorous adjective were clearly understood, and only occasionall | 
thle to write with that direct and fine implicity which Wor vort 


brought to perlection, 


rilk CITY Ol S| PRANCIS 


7 | / St. Francis, by Mes. Robert CGrott; illustrat y Colo 
lovether with Zhe /uflu ved und fo / 
by J. Kerr-Lawson; with reproductions after the Ol I I (¢ 
and Windus. ) 

“IN the beginning of the thirteenth century, when the lou tor 

had come, when the iy sensuous pagan lil vas cone, when men were no 

living by the senses and understanding = we ) ' in It to th 
north of Rome, in the beautiful Umbrian country at the foot of t \ 

t figure of the most mavica! power and charm, St. Francs It Vv year 

inne Matthew Arnold wrote thas of the Litthe Poor Man of A 

interest attached to that figure of ‘* m cal power at cham m 

to have grown steadily. The life of St. Francis and that h yiritual 

dauvhter St. Clare must ever ippeal to persons of | ions, Cr 

aves by reason of thei spiritual beauty and holin \ 1 nt a ver 

Italy, Mr Robert Goft acknowledges in her prefa th if iltv ol the ta 

which she has carried to such a successiul issue. Very wisely for tl 

legend she has relied upon the d tails supplied » al kiantiv in t cout 

yorary Chronicles of St. Francis’s own day, and has carefully exclu 1 from 

her pages the controversies which have of late years o pi \mer 

I:nglish students of varying faiths, The lives of St. Francis at S: r 

by Thomas of ¢ elano, the ** Antiqua Levenda ot th The ( 

und the ever-popular ** Fioretti’”’ (of which edition after edition 

us app tired), all combine to ceive an) extraordinary I ! nN 
mporary picture of the Saints story wet) t iu 

rang ol mountains, whicl runs north to th Vailey “ 
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ty \ i to t ru if n i ' ’ 
a i ! ) oO ' niding ’ 
t NO ruil ta ' wi " 
ron im ur acr nountain 
‘ Ww rou t Att foot o lont 
. ‘ n tl tert ol wit “ oO \ i you 
’ ‘ ria spr ing away into tinfinit ) 
ni fields of corn lie, reen and pink 
t » and among them run long traight 
o u ' v tr . verdant mu ries and maples supporting 
racelul vil rl ‘ Che landscape is full of peaceful pastoral 
' 1 sional ’ of th winding torrent Tescio 
row i ’ yellow tarmstead bor ‘ring the white roads which 
rom Por San G » Bev 1, and from Rivo Torto to the great 
ury st lar wis At li, the ylemn cupola o vic seems to 
i tl entir v y Not reatly, perhaps, has tl ve chat | 
lrow Lov rm cription of Assi i by thi the late biographer 
of St. bra th vy when the dying Saint ‘** bade his bearers halt and 
u towar loved city Support y two [riars he then raised 
1 , ‘ 1 his birth-plac * Lord,’ he prayed, ‘may she for 
ver be t pla tion of them th o tru icknowled Thee and 
ri Thy | in t glorious Name from everlastit unto ever 
iW li t It t st mata | t y by Dante in tl 
* Par 
Nel cru » Intra | t Arno 
t Cristo pr ultimo rillo, 
‘ oD bra « i | portarno 
' \ in tl touchis vords of the ** Three Companions ”: ‘* kor 
N raph ' w oof desi h vas uplifted toward God, and 
y i yeeul contemplatin Ilis Va m was transhigured in. th 
of Il vi II l edi love was willing to crucified—on a 
r ' it two year fore his death and nigh unto the Feast of the 
l | mol Hloly Cr while | pr l upon the side of the mountain 
t called Alver , ther ippeared to him a Seraph having six wings, 
tween the wi I tl form of a most beautiful man crucified, 
‘ | f tched out after t manner of a Cross, thu 
vi tly n t ima the Lord Jesu \r with twain 
vil ! veil i I vi twain the rest of his body, and twain 
t read i t y And w ntl vision was now past a wondrous 
i | 1 , i I ut, 1 y mor Vondrously ther wer 
o l upon | f ' of the Stigmata of our Lord Je.,us Christ 
Ir (rott bh ritten tl ten-told ry ol the Saint with a sympathy 
ul rtandi | " imbu it with a delicate freshness. Th 
ra y fieur ves ing words of exhortation and encouragement 
bot ric nid vor, if to mockery and abuse, indificrent to insults 
i t ‘ tiway nn 1 onat ma 1 n strony, eems to have 
t nor ) 1 power ul charm cro tive dividing vull 
® centur It must always ma of Assist a veritabl Mecca 
lor a nt { bra scan ratus is well as for thos Pertiarie 
who liv n the worl ‘ ' to t ' St. Francis laid down for 
n N the | ightiul part of th wok li in the many charmin 
riptio ot Assisi and its environs escriptions which are emphasised by 
e numer repli ions of water-colour, pencil and sepia drawings, the 
work of Colonel Gott, wl Italian landscapes at so well known for their 
harm and delicacy Especially beautiful is the view of Assisi as seen from 
lerugia Mr. Ker-lLawson contributes a scholarly essay upon the ** Influeis 
tf the Fra can | nd on Italian Art In this section of the book 
everal admirable illustrations alter the Old Masters are included There 
ipp " nprehensiv andl instructive ruid to modern Assisi, its 
hue | iT t well is yne rf ently completed map and 
plan y 5 r Venanai 
ON THE 
i 4 
EDITED B 
PRIA of (unr ; | BRER-CORED BALI 
lL is wo riu ) i mnewhal a sign of intellig what a 
ult “ | V ol tor tine Som ol the an nals, such is hors 
ret nothi | r liv But ' we possess this exalted huma 
faculty, it ned mal to me to ma trial lately of ye ol the old 
utta-percha iis, to revive Nv memory and s what we really had gained 
un What (if anything) | by our change tothe vwew things stulled with 
rubber Th re lit of the experiment surprised m wd deal It it had 
en yust in ac ra with om Kper tion vhich 18, ol uurse, Lhe expectation 
ull really tutell nt mer [ should not have worried myself with writing, 
ww other vit rea ‘ing, it | wa reatly surprised to find how 
ry litt Her t t “w in th riv ind ven in th luli strokes 
with ron clubs It 1 1 result which has sug ed a horrible 
pl mm my mind at the rubber-cored ball ts not as good, as 
r », as it " to be on its first ntroduction, when we all 
alle thes [lash . un looked on th man who called 
then ru r-cor is somethin of a pedantic ASS | do not tind 
t that | expected) any difference that is appreciable in the length ol 
rive from tl tee, and, what ts “u do not find the difference I 
Apecte 1 in the rela'iv if lity of p ne up th one or the other out ol 
1 bard le ‘ ) ‘ round, or, again, in the distar s of the full ton 
i 
(it DIFFERENCE FOR SHORT Sio0t 
Ont ther hand, | find the short approaches and the putis showing 
even a greater difference than I had expected It ms to me that on a 
reen of norn ace a hit that would send a rubber-cored bail trovyds. will 
’ ‘ ulty out by pos-ibly a little mor but I do not think so 


\ Hloraci 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
East Anglia. 


homes of Norfolk are so rich in arciit 


Old Houses in 
-ctural beauty and 
Vorfolk Houses 


welcome. rhe letterpress, as the author 


rilk country 


historic association that Mr. Geoffrey Birkbeck’s volume, Od 


(Jarrold), should find a warm 


remarks, does not pretend to say the last word on a very wide subject, but 


pr its a pumber of interesting jacts in an attractive and readable form. 
rhe drawings, however, are naturally the most ambitious part of the book, 
for Mr. Birkbeck is an artist first and a writer afterwards Chere are thirty-six 


pictures in all, reproduced in colours, and autiful houses as 
Blickling Hall, Costessey Hall, Felbrigg Hall, Raynham Hall, Oxburgh Hall, 


number of 


depicting such be 


Oxnead Ilali with its tall quaint chimneys, indi a others 


Mr. Birkbeck describes his pictures as having ‘no pretensions as architec- 


tural views of the houses they represent. The y are rather sketches or 


mpressions,” he continues, *‘ of the old hous from what appeared to me 


to be the most original, the most pictorial, or t most picturesque point o 


modest claims, and the book 


view.” They certainly more than fulfil his 
should give pleasure to many besides those familiar with the places with 


it deals. 

The Meaning of the Months 
been issued for January Ist, commend us to 
for the Tweive Months 


vas first published at Paris in 1493, 


Of ail the calendars that hav 
Zhe Ka 


and Jackson) I 





ndar of Shepherds ; being Device Sidgwic 
e original of this boo 
compost et 


large woodcuts repre- 


to be 


ind remained popular for two centuries under the title ** Le 
In tine 


senting men’s occupations throughout th year 


Kalen?rier des berg ers.” present book twelve 


vhich are found in 


some of the French editions of the original book) are reproduced, the edition 


employed for the purpose being the Troy one of 152g The method in which 


each month is treated will be shown by a description of the one in 
which we are most interested at the present moment, namely, | inuary. 
First there is a couplet from Tusser’s ‘Five Hlundred Pointes of Good 


Ilusbandrie (1599): 


\ kindlie 
Freeseth pot by the feere, 


good Janiueere 


with the sign of Capricorn and a household scene 


dogg: rel verses in black letter 


Then comes a woodcut 
On the opposite page liere are 
I make me to be called Janiuere, 
In my time is great storms of coldnesse, 
lor unto me no moneth of the yeare, 


May compare, if I advance me doubtlesse 


For in my time was (as clarkes do express 
Circumcised the Lord omnipotent, 


And adored by kings of the Orien 


Pie next Is a paragraph which describes the scope of the book in a way tha 


it is impossible to better, and, finally, we have this pretty little moralisation 


m the month of January fake the first six veare of January, the which is 


of no vertue nor strength, in that season nothing on the earth groweth. So 
man after he is borne, till he be six yeare of age, is without witte, strength, 


or cunning, and may do nething that profiteth,’ Subsequent months are 


instructive because thev show 
months. W 


treated in the same way, and the pictures are 


us th occupations ol the people in the various 


quote one, and this is December, the motto for wht h is 
A dirtie December 
For Christmas remember, 
This is before Yule, and our readers will not see it until 


after Christmas, Phere is no doubt 


written probably 


bout the dirt of the past December 


what shall we have to remember it by 


GREEN. 


yas. lnat is a simple way of stating what seems to me the relation 


between them in this regard, and it applies more or less to all the short 
becoming less and less as the hardness of the hit and 
With regard to the 
the superiority of the 


strokes, the difference 
relative behavicur ol 


the distance ol the shot 


the balls in the full shots | really cannot think that 


i ball isas decided as it used to be at first. I was trying 





india-rubber-core 
what I consider the best rubber-cored ball on the market now against a 
gutta-percha Silvertown of the date when these Silvertowns were just about 
the best of their kind, So the trial was between two bests | regard mysell 
us rather a good tester, because my driving is of a very normal length. \ 


really short driver, I think, would have found more advantage in the rubber 


cored ball; but it is my belief that Mr. Edward Blackwell or Braid would find 


that they could drive the solid ball further than the present-day rubber-cores. 


Goov-conpuctr Prize To THE ** Gury. 


As for the flight of the two, apart from the distance, the steadiness 
good-conduct prize) must be given to the ‘*gutty” every time 
when properly struck, like the 


prize (the 


It went, proverbial bee, straight about its work. 


relatively, was a butterfly, wavering as if it did not know its mind 
solid ball could be 


r of control, and off the putter, after being bit 


Che other, 
Ott the mashie the dropped far deader; it would take 
cut more readily and was easi 
with the necessary sledge-hammer vehemence, it travelled much straighter 
a tendency to knock a small mole-hill o1 
Thus 


argument migtit 


than the other, seeming to have 


mountain out of its way, rather than allow itself to be turned aside. 


far all was to the good of the old ** gutty,” and the whole 


seem to point to the conclusion that it might be profitable to return in our 


tracks and take up the solid ball again [ do not think so. For one 
unresilient ‘‘gutty” seemed to give the fingers an unpleasant 


thing he 


>? 
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jar; then the club seemed to be 
strained to the cracking point at 
each hit, so that it began to be 
very clear why clubs last so much 


longer now than they used to in the 
old solid-ball days; and, finally, the 
the ball itself 
discomposed after a 


symmetry of 
entirely 


was 
few 
holes played with it, and this without 


any cleaving of its head by a *‘top.” 


Doubtless our golf is four times 
cheaper since the price of balls rose 
100 per cent., anc that fact alone 


makes the rulber-core the right ball. 
Moreover, it flatters the gentle hitter 


very pleasantly. On a windy day at 





with 





Sandwich, tees back for the 

St. George’s Vase, Mr. Ball told me i 

he wished he had one of the old 

*feutty” balls to play with. I told 4 ‘ 
him I wished so too, for I did not % 


would do as 
But 


wonder. 


believe he well a; he 


thought with it these later 


trials make we 


THe PRACTICE OF PoOCcKE 1ING 
GOLF BALIs 
You never can tell. Un- 


guardedly I had written concerning the 
Lord Chiet Justice who pocketed his 
own golf ball that I believed this to be 


without legal precedent, whereon a 


laiy has sent me, from Scotiand, a 


most graceful drawing executed by 
herself of a similar incident occurring 
this to be no 


The date shows 


Pine Lord Chief Justice is really the plagiarist, and it is evident that 


in September of last year at Archerfield, 
plagiarism 
it does not need, as I had supposed, that one should be a Lord Chief Justice in 
order to acquire the ability to do these feats of conjuring. But if performances 


of the kind continue to grow more and more common we shall soon have some 


of the ball-stealers, like those lately convicted outlaws of Epping Forest, 
pleading in the Courts that the balls found upon them had been playe ! into 
their pockets quite without their knowing it. It might be all very well for a 
Lord Chief Justice to come into a police court with a story like that, but all who 
appear tn those places have not what the late Dean Farrar called ‘‘a beautiful 
and blameless career” to encourage credence in the improbabilities they narrate. 
Nuw YEAR rHe New RULES OF 
New Year’s Day, 1909, is rather a remarkable one in the world of golf. 


And are 


been passed in the interests of the 


Puke AND GOLF. 
lor do not the new rules of golf come into force on January Ist ? 
these that 


game? Most golfers will agree that they are 


not rules the best have yet 


the best attempt that has ye 


been made to make laws to govern all possible cases ; 


the 


but most golfers will 


also avree that in certain cases alterations are hardly an improvement. 


For example, the player who, on December 31st, 1908, sends his tee shot 
pie, | 3 yO9, 


into the stationmaster’s garden at the seventeenth hole at St. Andrews, must 


drop his ball on the tee and lose distance ; but the same player can commit 


the same offence on January Ist, 190g, without suffering quite such a heavy 
penalty as he did in the juster days of 1908; for on New Year’s Day, and 
until a ball ** out of 
Why 


olution. 


further notice, the plaver who drives bounds” can tee 


ind not drop his ball, losing distance only. this alteration was male is 


a mystery which will probably never find a Is it possible that the 
new rule will only last as long as the year that ushers it in? We wonder. 


New YEAR 


inclined to 


RESOLUTIONS FOR THE A SUGGESTION, 


Even the best of golfers are make new resolutions at the 


beginning of the year; these are usually resolutions of a selfish order, whica, 





A PLANTATION OF 


COUNTA 





?< 





MARRAM. 
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Fe . 
+ Lf al oe The 


DUNE. 


PLANTING A 


if followed it his adversary with 


creater case 


out, may help the framer of them to def 


than hitherto. The head shail not be so that the eve 


moved, 


mav be kept on the ball; the right elbow shall not be lifted so much ; the 
approach putts shall always be played past the hole; when in doubt as to 
what club to take, the stronger of two clubs shail always be used; when four 
up one shall strive to be five up—are a few among many good golfing 
resolutions. There is one resolution which golfers on inland 
courses might make and micht carry out in the New Year. 
Tuere has been a greater tendency of late years to treat inland greens 
with sea-sand; it is a most excellent method and one which Old Tom Morris 


strongly advocated. Unfortunately, the expense of getting sea-sand delivered 


at your links is by no means trifling, except in those cases where a links is 
fortunate enough to be situated in close proximity to one of the canals of 


England. It is therefore suggested that, to save their inland clubs some of 


this extra expense, each member when he goes to the seaside should take 
with him an empty canvas bag, and that he should fill this with sea-sand 
ind hand it over to the green-keeper on his return to his’ inland 
links, The sand costs nothing, the labour of collecting — it is 
infinitesimal and the canvas bag can travel in the luggave van a 
dirty clothes without extra expense, [wo hundred bags of sea-sand would 


in 


not be a very large number for an inland club to collect in this manner; 


weight it would mean upwards of five tons of sea-sand—assuming that each bag 


sand—an five tons of 
transform moderate inland 


\ LESSON 


can hold 56lb. of sand judiciously sprinkled should 


greens into ones worthy of the best seaside course 


FKOM HOLLAND, 


The planting the dunes with marram i 
written by a Dutchman, Mr. Smit, who has immense knowledge 


the s 


account which we publisli of 


of this work, 


Acres and acres, indeed miles, of sanc-dunes on award side of the golf 


course at Le Touquet bear evidence to the excellent result of the werk don 


as described by him and under his perso ul supervision, It is possible that his 


account may be of service to the green 


committee of many a seaside volt club 
in this country which 1s contronted by 
a similar problem, on a small scale, to 


have been 
It is to b 


that which the Dutchmen 
obliged urgently to solve. 
noted that Mr. 
difficulty of obtaining marram from 


Hlolland, but 


places on our own coasts whence it 


Smit refers to the 


there is plenty of it in 


can be obtained and transplanted in 


the manner which he describes The 
does not mention the size of the areas 
which should be enclosed by the wind 
screening temporary hedges such as h« 
recommends, but those which he has 
the I: 


Coast appear to be enclosures of from 


himself nch 


supervised on 


a quarter to hall an acre in extent. 
DUNE PLANTING. 
By J. Soir. 
NYONE 
in Holland will 
noticed the 
which 
reclaimed from the sea. 


who has been 
have 
immense 
sand-dunes have been 
Practi 
Dutch Coast 


sand 


cally the whole 


is one long dune, the 


width of which is sometimes 
four miles. For 


Dutch 


as much \ 


centuries the nave been 
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t nm ft ! that ) I 
\ i i¢ Lining a teal 
1 ri reen tl MM re T, 
{ } l, ! hey would drift over 
i iste | ceTe l cone 
) tiv rift of these ind-dunes, viz., bv 
with t iran " lrencl Ovyats; Dut 
i . e | ihiaritv of this marram gra Is that it doe 
! ere re the only possible mean oO 
rei youttl i transplanting. Dive lethod 
, y t 1) | iso ie ively copied in 
Nort 0 | . € ecially t Le lo puet l i lOllow 
bie vra tcut jin. or gin. under tl urtace, soas to obtain 
‘eyes,”” v dev p into roots. It then taken in 
| ‘ to the 1 where the planting Is to be cart ed out. 
1 bie nt pinnae d at th water edyve and is the 
i " | vorl rapidly carned out in the followin 
‘ t | ’ tom of the party vith a V-shaped 
pade, makes equidistant ( »y rapidly that three or four boy 
{ I ually envaved in tilling in the hole 
o ! iss, which they then stamp in with 
eilr teet | i ow tlie ea itl nece ary tO plant 
er t ‘ ! ittempt it economy mn planting in in 
posed | mild tf 1 in the whole of the planting being 
ed | { I ile, as the marram would be blown out ol 
ind N is regards the parts not facing the sea, thin 
int { nediate spaces is sufficient if hedges of rough 
" ! tt l » W dl ind rot away by the tine 
( ' I JV ‘pp 
LORRESPO 
‘) PREES ©) GREAT BREPAIN 
| \ ( rey Live 
t you pu it t npinving phot raph, with 
( j Lire record of the siz ind condition 
i Cat t Dritain, and that you tnvite contributions 
j . ' ! t trat ries of the oldest and larvest of Great 
' ' “ th interestin nd instructiv Phe phot 
ra I ” vou on i tt Newland Oak, growing near 
New (; ' ' I rth of this tree, taken §1t. from the ground, 
14 ' ) mn ren t, mine by tixing the end of a singel 
re 1 t tru ‘ carrying it tightly round the tree (this in 
I ' t ml measur Phe Newland Oal practically hollow, 


| j 
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° } 
the marram has proper hold. Tlealthy grass attains a height of 
2tt. to 3tt., and 1s so hardy that even thoug! the roots be injured 
by dryn or bad planting, etc., it will last three years, giving 
ample time for moss to form, It is necessary to cut the marram 
periodically on the beach side only, as this 1s one of the places 
where the moss does not gather. The more the marram ts cut 
the stronger it grows. Periodical attention should be paid to the 
arran im an exposed position at the water’s edge, as the 
weaker grass is sometimes blown out of its place by severe gales te 
and a bare spot ts formed. These bare spots must be repl uted, 
as it is here that decay sets in. Moreover, o!ten a high ude will 
wash out some of the marram. Marram grass is very difhcult 
to obtain, for although there isa larce quanuty of it in Holland, ~ 


the Dutch Government does not tavour its exportation. ‘There 
are, however, a tew private landowners who dispose of it. Its 
price in Holland 1s about 24d. per bundle of about 15lb. weight. 


lt is always sold in bundles. lor dune planting, only marram 


‘rrass can be used, which thrives best in loose sand; marram 
rrass cannot be used in marshy spots. After the dunes have 
heen planted with marram for a snort time and the sand is al 


rest, moss forms, which in its turn collects the seeds dropped by 
the birds. 
is covered with a ¢ 


Phe con equence Of Ulis is that the once barren dune 
reat variety of vegetation. At the same time 
is the marram is being planted pine seed can also be sown, 


w young pines (not more than three years old) can be planted. 
Phe pine maritime should always be sown nearest the sea, but 
in more sheltered positions such pines as Sylvestris and .\ustriaca 


can be used, 


NDENCE. . 


though still in a fairly flourishing condition, as may be seen by the foliage 


lo ensure accuracy for the record, | propose the same method ol measurement 
should be adopted with each subject submitted to your notice.—! Il al 
WORSLEY-LENISON, 


FLOWERS AT CIIRISTMAS 
ro tHe Epirrox or *Counrry Lire.’ } 
Sik,--On Christmas Day | picked the following flowers in my 
Bidetord, North Devon: 


mignonette, narcissus, antirrhinum, carnation, wallflower, sweet pea, pansy, 


rarden near 


Hydrangea, chrysanthemum, marigold, roses, 


anemone, cornfl wer, Japanese inemone, Campanula pyramidalis, erysimum, 


gaillardia, climbing solanum, white marguerite, violets and snowdrops A. & 





ee 
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UNTIMELY OCCURRENCES. ear out as before, pour in a mixture one part carbolic und glycer 
[To tHE Eprror or **Country Lire”) mixiure, two parts extract lead, eight parts olive oil (shake well No reme 
S1r,—Perhaps the enclosed photographs may be of interest to vour readers, for canker is infallible, for the disease varies considerably, (rom a simy 
especially to those who live in Herefordshire. The first is of a robin’s nest catarrh of the lining of the external ear to chronic ulceration of the bri 
but all I am able to say is that canker discovered in its early stages—and it 
only gross carelessness that does not so discover it will, in my experienc., 
yield to one of the treatments I give. A. HoLLANb-THipnert 


[To tne Eprror or ** Country Lit 
SiR,—Since writing on December 15th I see your correspondent ‘‘Aireda 


owner” suggests the use of silver nitrate for preventing canker I am told 
n very good authority that it is highly dangerous, and a dog’s ear being so 
complicated an organism, Hts use might ultimately fleet the brain 


If. W. Hunt. 


{To 1Hk Eprror or ** Country Lit.” | 
Sik,—Your correspondent ** Airedale-owner ” would, [ feel sure, relieve his 
dogs of the scratching he complains of by giving a tablespoontul of 3, 2 and 
I mixture once or twice a week and giving them a bed of clean, dry straw, 


frequently changed, The mixture is: Castor oil three parts, syrup of buck 
thorn two parts, syrup of poppies one part, lo be well shaken each tim 
Judge Temple, a noted and successful breeder of greyhounds, once told m 
that he never lost a dog from distemper, and his dogs got so fond of the abov 
remedy that they lapped it from the saucer after the first dose. Liquor 
carbonis detergens or Jeyes’ Fluid mixed with two or three parts of water 
would be a useful external application Nitrate of silver should be u 
cautiously and not too often repeated. I trust these remedies may pt 
useful PHOMAS SHEPHEARD., 

PS Proper food and not too much of it is a preventiy 


FERRETS AS PETS. 
[To rue Epiror or ** Counrry Lire.” } 








rgs found at Yatton, Hereford, in December, 1908 Ihe secon 


bh 


with five e . ’ 
Sir, The suggestion of the ferret as a pet fairly takes one’s breath away. 


of 2 sprig of may which was picked at Ridgehill, Ilereford, in the same Why, the Mustelids, next to the Cobra de C | 
Ys S xX, t i Oo de ipello, ar 


one would ive 
month.—F,. P. sould hay 


thought, the most dangerous, bloodthirsty, repulsive beasts under the sun 


(The Ilindus, by the way, are stated to have held thit the sagacity and long 
TAMPERING WITIL ANCIENT BUILDINGS. cherished malice of the snake were equalled only by man This tribe « 
{To True Eprror or **Counrry Lire.” | beast, Mustelidze, including Mustela furo, are provided with a gland capable 
Sir,—lIt was with great pleasure I read the able article in your issue of of diffusing a disgusting odour, Phe American skunk has a world-wide 
December tgth over the signature of Il. Avray Tipping, and from my own reputation in this respect, hey are susceptible to a certain amount of 
knowledge of what he states about the desecration of Winchester College taming, but are capable of little or no atlection, and are always dangerous 
Chapel, confirmed by ‘“*M. KR. C. S.” in the same issue, the matter cannot if not properly secured. Children in too many cases have been their unfos 
be controverted, and it is to be hoped that the interest always taken by tunate victims, the beasts fixing on some large vein and sorely lacerating tl 
COUNTRY LiFk in the preservation of our ancient monuments and the flesh ; indeed, so great is their desire for blood that they can with difficulty 
communications above-quoted may help to stir up public opinion on a be beaten off their quarry, I have seen one attack the bare legs of a boy of 


matter of such grave importance, and help to stay the hand of the destroyer. 
It is also in the Winchester Diccese that the beautiful old Abbey of Romsey 
is now threatened at the hands of the spoiler by having a modern and up-to- 
date porch tacked on to it at a cost of some £1,800. Attention was some time 
ago drawn to this proposed act of Vandalism in your columns, and it was hoped 
that the insane project of sticking this patch of new cloth upon the dear old 
and familiar garment had been abandoned ; but, unfortunately, it is again 


revived, as the faddist with whom the idea originated has, through private 
influence, in a hole-and-corner sort of way, obtained a faculty from the 
Chancellor of the Diocese, to the great grief of the mass of the old inhabi- 
tants, who love their dear old Abbey. The only supporters of the insane 
proposal consist of a coterie of self-interested new commissioners and 
sycophants. What is to be done in such a case? The loyal old residents 
are meditating an appeal to the Ilouse of Lords, but the heavy expense is a 
serious consideration. I may add that a great portion of the large sum it is 
proposed to expend on the new excrescence was derived from the profits of 
the Romsey Pageant, which was intended for the restoration and repair of the 
Abbey, now urgently required, and not for i's lasting disfigurement.—-M. M. 
rik APPLE CURE 
{To rHe Eprror or **Countrry Lire.” | 
Sir,—I was much interested in reading the letter of ** Khodophagos” in 
your issue of December 26th, I have tried the cure myself for biliousness 
and acidity, and it has been entirely successful. My advice is, discard the 
early morning cup of tea (which is often poisonous in its strength), and eat 
a raw apple instead; it is far more refre hing and enjoyable than tea, and 
in my opinion does more good, I always eat an apple after dinner, also, 
and find no ill effect whatever from it; but there is no doubt the time to 
enjoy one is when you are called in the morning. I feel sure if any of 
your readers who are interested woul try an apple, as I suggest, they would 


ye up the tea, which does far more harm than good,—II. C. 





[To tue Epiror or ** Country LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—As supplementary to your note, let me state that I have had an apple 
and a glass of water the last thing at night for the past twenty years, «nd no 
man enjoys better sleep and digestion than I.—J H. FARMER. 
CANKER IN DOG’S’ EAR. 
{To tHe Epiror or ‘* Country Lire.”| 
Sir,—I see you have some correspondence ve the above. I have cured so many 





. : : : fourteen, and one shudders to think of what the result micht be if tl 1 
cases with the following simple remedy that I venture to send it to you for : . : Abe ° SIRS OS eC tCy Gas 
; access to a baby in its cradle. [ hope to see some little variety of opinion 


the benefit of those interested. I am further impelled to write you because amy. hie: cities tas te Seed 
there are two statements made by Mr. Hunt which, with the greatest os J iy yuut paper. ceeding ferrets on bread and milk i 
r ‘ te said not to change their natural instincts i . 
respect, I urge are entirely erroneovs——one is that it is the greatest 
mistake to wash a cankering ear out” and the other that ‘fa wet treatment <—ee 
of any kind is wrong.” The simple remedy, which will generally cure nine HORSE-SHOES ON ASHBY FOLVILLE CHURCH DOOR 
cases out of ten, is: Wash the ear out with warm water carefully and gently ; [To tHe Epirork or “ Counrey Lirn.”| 
dry it well. An hour after blow into the bottom of the ear by means of a Sir,—Can any of your readers throw any light on the origin of the two 
quill (or, better still, a glass tube) a powder composed of three parts horse-shoes being fixed on the door of the church at A iby Folville, neu 
iodoform, one part starch. Repeat this twice a week, only washing the ear Melton Mowbray? It will be seen from the photograph that one of them is 


when obviously necessary If this does not cure, then, having washed the much larger than the usual siz to be exact, ift. 4 = and is 
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‘ a ‘ cn t ar vr so vhile the smaller or $ a 

rently ordinary siz und «shape In Nichols’s ‘* History and 

4 5 ( inty I ter,” publishel ria 1500, mention ts 
n it yn. at he says ‘*No tralition can be tracal when or why 
hey were pla | here, but they ar nuch too iarge to have been worn by 
any hor In Leicestershire No/ md QOuerres of 1593, a query ts 
secl resp tine tl ime horse-shoes, Hut no satisiactory explanation 1s 
tlered It is suggested that the custom might be copied from the ancient one 








*.' 
ata mo dt 


at Oakham, still in force at the present day, whereby every peer passing through 
the town has to provide a shoe, which is then placed in the castle. When 
obtaining the photograph, I made enquiries from the vicar to get his opinior 

Ile stated that as far as he knew the real history was not known, but th 

explanation he favoured most was that many years back one of the church 
wardens had a very large horse, and when it died the large shoe was placed 
on the church door to commemorate the fact, the smaller shoe being added for 
the suke of comparison One hardly cares to say whether this view is correct 
or not, but I should be glad if readers could offer any further suggestions, as 
I have never heard of other examples elsewhere I. LUMBERS 

PLAGUI Ol ANTS 
[fo rue Evrror or ** Country Lirkt.”’| 

Sir —In answer to W. Murchant’s «¢ nquiry in reference tu the * Piague ol 
Ants,” may I suevest to him to discover the run of the ants and where they 


enter the house and pour petroleum or parafiin on it, Let him do this a few 


times, and I hope he will find, as I did, that he has suc« ssfully discouraged 
his unwelcome guests ]. STRPHENSON 
N.B rhe petioleum treatment was very kindly suggested to me by 


Low Av iry 


[To rue Eprror or ** Country Lirk.”) 


Sik,—In reply to Mr. Marchant, I have on several occasions used in the 
house, verandah and garden a liberal supply of pepper from the pepper 
caster al each time with perfect success and without a return of the 
pests > 

[To rue Epirrok or ** Country Lirt.”] 
Sik,—In answer to your correspondent, | have found the following plan 


answer well in a greenhouse for ordinary ants, Procure some clean, dry 


flower-pots measuring Sin. in diameter at the top, then obtain a similar 
number of clean dry sponges, each rather smaller than the clenched fist. 
Into the canals of the sponges shake a litthe Demerara sugar and then place 
the sponges inside the flower-pots, laying the latter on their sides in the ants’ 
haunts In a few hours the sponges will be swarming with ants, which can 
be easily shaken into a bucket of hot water or strong insecticide, The 
sponges are then recharged with sugar and replaced in the flower-pots. If 
this treatment is persisted in a colony of ants can quickly be almost exter- 
minated. It is most essential that the flower-pots and sponges be kept dry. 


—h. W. EL 


IHE OSPREY IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
{To tuk Eprror or ‘“*Counrry Lirsk.” |} 


Str After reading your correspondent’s account of the osprey in Bucking- 


hamshire, I visited Shardeloes Park on December 2nd, where a specimen of 


that bird has been observed for several weeks past. Mallard, pochard, teal, 
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tufted duck and two ruddy sheldrakes could all be seen, coots were numerous, 
and a lively little family of dabchicks, seven in number, swam, dived and 


indulged in little rushing, splashing flights along the surface of the water in 


inseparable companionship. There is an island on the lake, covered with 
trees, and there, on a bare projecting bough, the splendid bird sat, erect 
and motionless, Keeping in the shelter of other trees, I approached 
as closely as _ possible. At a distance of perhaps 4oyds. my 


glasses revealed clearly the great fish-hawk’s noble pinions furled 


and tapering. from broad shoulder to tail, the white breast and under- 


parts, with the strongly-contrasted brown gorget. The head was thrust 
perpetually forward and downward, while it scanned the water beneath Each 


downward movement brought into view the elongated feathers at the nape, 
this crest and the crown of the head appearing to be tinged with yellow. 
rhe outer primary of the left wing seemed to be missing, the blank which 
its absence made destroying the symmetry of the otherwise perfectly-balanced 
form. Suddenly the osprey dropped heavily off its perch and flew away. I 
was greatly impressed by the size and power of the bird’s superb wings and 
by the beauty of its tail, spread fan-like, as it wheeled, to form a rudder. After 
flying round the lake twice or thrice, the osprey perclved again, this time on 
the topmost bough of an oak in the park. Balancing itself unsteadily before 
settling down, it remained conspicuous on its lofty seat for probably 15min. 
Taking to flight once more, it quartered the lake with leisurely wing- 
strokes ; then, hovering, disappeared for an instant behind the trees. There 
was a mighty splash and then a great commotion in the water, and the osprey 
slowly mounted, carrying in its talons a fish of about $lb. in weight. (To my 
regret I missed the actual dive.) Flying slowly away, the bird stopped in its 
flight at intervals to give a convulsive shake of its plumage. Making straight 
for a copse about a quarter of a mile away, it was soon out of sight. In spite 
of the disturbance in the water as the osprey dived, not a duck stirred so far 
as I could see, After the lapse of an hour the osprey returned and, having 


sailed up and down the lake on strong 


g, motionless wings, flew back to the 


sams: perch where I first saw it. Although I waited another hour it did not 
move, so, being by this time thoroughly cold, I hurried off to catch a train. 
J. RepGe TArRpDING. 


A STREET SCENE IN TIVOLI. 
[To THe Eprror or ‘**Counrry Lirit.”) 
Sirk,—The accompanying photograph, by Mr. G. R. Ballance, of a street 
scene in Tivoli is characteristic of life in the smaller towns of Italy to-day as 
it was hundreds of years ago. The contidino and the patient asses bearing 
their burden of wine casks represent types which have survived the centuries. 
More than in any other country in Europe time seems to have comparatively 
little effect on Italy, and it needs but a slight stretch of the imagination to 
picture just such a pair of asses with a slave beside them bearing the Falernian 





wine to Horace which was destined to inspire one of his famous odes to that 
marvellous vintage, while the beautiful crumbling arch, spanning the narrow 
street and typical of Southern Italy, takes one back in imagination to the 
days when the inhabitants of Tivoli, then, as now, a suburb of Rome, rebelled 
against the capital, and, driving back their assailants, humbled the great 
Imperial power in the dust. The sense of departed greatness still hangs over 
livoli, like the cactus hanging over the arch, binding past and present in a 
picturesqueness which is on! to be fouud in the Sout —II. G. T, 





